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Our first proposition is, that Arithmetic should be 
taught to deaf-mutes as an applied, and not as an 
abstract, science. Whatever may be the utility for 
ordinary children, of abstracting numbers from existences, 
to deal with the mathematical relations of the former 
only, according to formulas based on their inherent 
properties, a wise economy of time and effort forbids 
claiming much of the time of the ordinary deaf-mute 
for such mere mental gymnastics. Not, indeed, that 
this kind of mental effort offers any peculiar difficulty 
to the deaf- mute; on the contrary it seems an especial- 
ly attractive field to most of this class. With peculiar 
relief do they seem to turn from the uncertainties of 
idiomatic language, to the fixed and definite relations of 
numbers; and there is no other exercise in which it is 
possible so long to engage the patient attention of the 


*This paper. was originally prepared for a * Teachers’ Meeting” of the Instructors 
in the American Asylum: the subject under discussion being ‘“ Our Arithmetical 
Course of instruction.” 
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deaf- mute, as in the combinations of pure mathematics. 
This is true alike of the earliest arithmetical, and the 
most advanced algebraical, formulas and operations, so 
long as they are held wholly abstracted from concrete 
existences. 

Of course, it is not to be denied that any exercise 
which can accomplish even so much as this, is of 
value. To contine the roving eye and mind in steady 
attention to almost anything, is a work of equal im- 
portance and difficulty; and the despairing teacher may 
be pardoned for a willingness to accept and use almost 
any exercise which secures this result. And yet, one 
who considers duly the extent and difficulty of the 
work which the deaf-mute has to accomplish, in the 
limited time allowed him, and under his peculiar dis- 
abilities, will be little tolerant of exercises which do 
not directly tend to acquaint him with real lite. 

Notwithstanding, then, the strong temptation to use 
long arithmetical operations for the purpose of confining 
the pupils’ attention; notwithstanding the zest with 
which even a very young class will engage in such 
exercises; notwithstanding the certainty and rapidity 
with which a teacher can test the correctness of work 
which may have thus occupied the class a long time; 
and notwithstanding the praise which the superficial 
observer is always ready to award to success in such 
imposing exercises, we yet believe that they should be 
allowed to occupy but very little of the pupil’s time at 
any stage of his progress. Numbers should be chiefly 
considered by the deaf-mute, in their relations to life 
and language. 

Of course, then, we would begin with the concrete ; 
numbers should be taught to the pupil, at the 
very first, as adjectives, limiting substantive existences ; 
and for some time should be considered in this aspect 
only. To facilitate this conception of them, these adjec- 
tives should, like others, be tanght in their word form. 
The Arabic symbols, which so easily assume for them- 
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selves in the minds’ conception a substantive character, 
should be deferred until the attributive character of the 
numbers, under any and every symbol, has become 
firmly fixed in the pupil’s mind; and some concrete 
existence is instinctively enquired for, in connection with 
every numerical symbo]. First impressions are proverb- 
ially powerful; and we are disposed to attach consider- 
able importance to this suggestion. 

While, however, we would as closely as possible asso- 
ciate this class of adjectives with ordinary descriptive 
ones, we do not overlook their peculiar character, in 
virtue of which they may be combined as no others 
can. It undoubtedly very greatly facilitates arithmetical 
operations, that the memory should be trained to give, 
instantaneously and unerringly, all those elementary 
combinations, by which we can accumulate or distribute 
our attributive numerical conceptions ; and so long as 
the mind is ready to give the real meaning and value of 
each symbol, when challenged for it, no harm results 
from the substitution of the memory’s service for that 
of the understanding. We would therefore devote all 
necessary time to familiarizing the pupil with all the 
elementary binary combinations. 

Nor are these combinations so numerous, as to make 
this a very difficult task ; especially if the right kind of 
memory + appealed to; and as this is a point of no 
little interest and importance, and underlies our entire 
theory of deaf-mute instruction, as well as this partic- 
ular method, we ask for it a moment’s special attention. 

Memory is, as is well-known, of various kinds; or, 
more accurately, engages in its service various other 
faculties. Thus we find, the logical memory; the 
imaginative memory; the sympathetic memory; the 
sensational memory ; and this last, again subdivided into 
the tactile, visual, aural, nasal, and lingual memories; all 
these varieties being found in different persons, accord- 
ing to their characteristic organizations or occupations. 
Owing, doubtless, to the peculiar vividness of the im- 
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pressions conveyed by the eye, it results that the «sual 
memory of most persons is noticeably more reliable than 
the other varieties. The point to which we wish to call 
special attention is, that this is pre-eminently true of 
deaf'-mutes. In the very nature of the case, their re- 
liance must be aimost wholly upon the visual memory. 
Of course, then, the skillful instructor of deaf-mutes 
will accept this fact as fundamental; basing upon it his 
entire theory of instruction and developing from it all 
his practical methods. 

At some other time, we may attempt to show how 
great advantage might be expected from a clearer rec- 
ognition of this principle, in teaching every study, in- 
deed, but pre-eminently and emphatically, /anguage— 
the deat-mute’s first and last and constant study. 

We desire, however, at this time, only to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that by leaning upon this kind of 
memory in acquiring these elementary numerical com- 
binations, of which we were speaking, not only is the 
ordinary advantage of greater vividness and permanence 
secured, but the number of combinations to be acquired 
za reduced one-half, and, still again, one-half more. 

This results, first, from the obvious fact, that the 
subtraction and division tables of our arithmetics are 
simply the converse of the addition and multiplication 
tables: and, in the second place, from the further fact, 
that every combination of the addition and multiplica- 
tion tables may be read both backward and forward, 
and must be memorized both ways by the common 
method, although the two statements represent only 
one real combination of numbers. 

For example, “9 and 2 are 11” is a totally different 
aural combination from “2 and 9 are 11”; as also is 
“6 times 8 are 48”, from “8 times 6 are 48”; 
although the paired combinations are respectively iden- 
tical in contents. Reducing, now, all the binary com- 
binations of the digits to this reality, and excluding all 
empty, or identical, combinations, based upon the cipher 
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or unit in multiplication, and upon the cipher in 
addition, we find the total number of the addition 
and subtraction combinations to be only forty-five; and 
those of multiplication and division, only about thirty; 
in the place of four times these numbers as usually 
given for the aural memory. On this ground alone, 
therefore, we would unhesitatingly discard the ordinary 
tables, in favor of any method of visual presentation, 
which should truly represent the actual combinations; as 
well as on account of the greater vividness and _per- 
manence, which we should thereby secure. Two series 
of ‘combination cards,” which the writer devised for 
this purpose some years ago, have been since found so 
exceedingly satisfactory in use, as to justify a somewhat 


full description of them here.* 
The first eighteen numbers, of course, represent all 


the possible addition combinations of the nine digits; 
eighteen cards, therefore, are used, each about twelve 
inches by eight. At each end of a card, is printed, 
in very large figures, some one of these eighteen 
numbers; the same number at each end, but a different 
number for each card. Between these two large presenta- 
tions of the number to be resolved into its components, 
each pair of these components is printed in smaller 
figures, with space enough between them to show them 
as separate, but without either the plus or minus 
symbol. It is evident that the larger number to be 


*The actual exhibition of the cardsin use, at the original reading of this paper 
of course superseded the necessity of any written description. In their absence, the 
subjoined diagrams may perhaps usefuily supplement the description here attempt- 
ed; although the verification dots, referred to, are necessarily omitted. 
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resolved, being thus shown on each side of its several 
pairs of components, these last may be read either 
backward or forward. Taking, for example, the number 
15, we find its only pairs of components to be 9, 6, 
and 7, 8; which would, however, require four different 
verbal statements. The eye, reading them as readily 
backward as forward, finds the ¢éo visual statements 
equally satisfactory. Obviously, also, the same visual 
statements answer equally well for subtraction; ‘the 
memory having only to present the whole card-face, and 
immediately the difference between the large number 15, 
at each end, and the nearest tigure of either central 
pair, is seen to be the other figure of that same pair 
Thus, these two visual statements, really represent no 
less than edght verbal statements of the ordinary tables. 
The total number of the visual statements, 7.¢., paired 
components, upon the entire series of addition cards 
is, as we have said, only forty-five. Of these, twenty 
one are contained upon the five cards which exhibit 
the large numbers 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12; the acquisition of 
which will therefore constitute much more than half of 
the work required. 

For the multiplication series, similar cards are used; 
differing only enough, in size and appearance, to enable 
the pupil easily to hold the two series separate in his 
mind. Let them be twelve inches square, and of some 
differently colored pasteboard from the addition series. 
Thirty-five such cards will be required, there being in 
the range of numbers from 2 to 81, just so many possi- 
ble combinations of the digits, as factors; excluding, as 
we have before said, the merely formal and identical 
combinations of the unit figure with the other digits. , 
Upon the middle of each card, print, in quite large 
figures, some one of the numbers to be factorized. In 
much smaller figures, print, at diagonal corners, the 
two factors of this central number. It is obvious that 
in this series also, as in the former, two verbal state- 
ments of the ordinary tables, are adequately given by 
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the one visual statement of the card; the central number 
48, for example, being readily apprehended as the 
product of the corner factors, 6 and 8, read in either 
direction. Morever, as before, the converse statements 
of the division tables are with entire ease deduced from 
these same visual statements; the central number and 
either of its factors instantaneously giving the other. 
Each visual statement of these cards, therefore, as of 
the others, is the equivalent of four verbal statements 
of the tables. 

Thus the nearly fowr hundred verbal statements of 
our ordinary tables, are all adequately expressed, visually, 
upon these less than fifty cards, of both series.* The 
only and indispensable condition of the successful sub- 
stitution of the latter for the former, is, that the entire 
appearance of each card shall be so vividly impressed 
on the memory that the mind shall always readily and 
truly recall it. This result the writer’s class experience 
has demonstrated to be entirely and easily attainable, 
with all but the very dullest pupils. By exercising due 
care in the slow presentation of the successive cards, at 
first, for mastery; by constant subsequent practice upon 
them, in requiring the ready statement upon the fingers 
of all the components or factors of any given number; 
and by giving the cards, finally, a permanent place 
upon the school-room walls, where the pupil’s eye may 
always encounter them, except when intentionally cov- 
ered or removed; his final held upon these mental 
pictures becomes surprisingly ready, accurate and tena- 
cious. The writer has thus secured, far more quickly 
and perfectly than by the former use of ordinary tables, 


*Since five of the numbers to be factorized, riz., 12, 16,18, 24, and 36, are each re- 
solvable into two sets of factors, the uumber of multiplication cards might be reduced 
tothirty, by using the four corners of the five cards which exhibit these numbers, for 
their respective four factors. paired diagonally : and thus dispensing with the five dupli- 
cates of the large numbers. The single card exhibiting the number 24, for example, 
would then have the factors 6 and 4 in two diagonal corners, and the factors 3 and 8 
wo uld occupy the other two, There might even be some advantage for the memory, 
in thus calling special attention to these tive numbers, so variously divisible. The 
verification dots, however, soon to be described, conld obviously not be used upon 
such doubly signiticant cards 
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such familiarity with these combinations, as banished 
from his classes that babyish finger-counting, too com- 
monly seen. 

Another incidental advantage of this method of  pre- 
senting the combinations, is, that verification dots may 
be printed upon the same face of the cards; by the 
side of the components, on the addition cards; and on 
the multiplication cards, in a central block, whose 
horizontal and vertical rows shall respectively correspond 
in number to the corner factors; the total number of 
dots in the block, corresponding, of course, to the large 
central number. Each visual statement may thus be 
conveniently verified, when first presented; and the 
possibility of such verification, thereafter constantly sug- 
gested to the eye; a point quite in harmony with that 
concrete treatment of all arithmetical relations, on which 
we have already so strongly insisted. 

The faithful use of these cards in the manner sug- 
gested, will enable the teacher to dispense with much of 
that common practice-work, in long abstract operations, 
the only use of which is to familiarize the pupil with 
these combinations. Far more fruitful in every way is 
the concretion of these combinations in the facts and 
relations of real life, which cannot be too early nor 
too constantly required. The very first presentation of 
numbers should be, as we have said, in this concreted 
form, in their attributive application to the various 
objects presentable in the school-room, and to the veri- 
fication dots of the combination cards; and from this 
beginning, onward, the class should be constantly ex- 
ercised in simple practical problems, instead of long 
abstract operations. Do not wait for them to master 
all the combinations; but as soon as they can combine 
even two and two, instruct them in the aid derivable 
from this combination, in settling some supposable 
bargain of their own. In stating these problems, use 
sometimes the Arabic symbols, and sometimes words; 
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but, always and ever, drive them behind both words 
and symbols, to the real facts. 

Ot course, these problems must be mainly prepared 
by the teacher, and expressed in language conformed 
to the linguistic progress of the class. Especially must 
the teacher here heed the motto, “ festina lente”. No 
printed arithmetic gives a tithe of the examples, which 
it would be desirable for a class to consider and solve, 
under each forward step in principles. Not a day 
should pass, from the middle of the first year to the 
end of the course, without something of this practice. 
Such faithfulness and persistency would not only render our 
pupils more proficient in abstract operations than 
they often are, but would also make of them much 
closer translators, and more careful writers, of ordinary 
language, than is now usual. Its influence in sharpen- 
ing the attention, and in training the mind to appreciate 
the relations of facts, as well as the quiet but absolute 
test which it applies to the correctness of the pupil’s 
apprehension of written language, are all peculiarly 
fitted to dissipate that vagueness and haziness, which 
seems to envelop ordinary language in the minds of 
many of our pupils. 

The points maintained thus far, e¢z., that the pupil 
should never be allowed to lose sight of the real 
powers of numbers; and that his attention should be direct- 
ed to applied arithmetic, rather than abstract; are 
points which apply equally to ali parts of his arithmet- 
ical course; and are a very general answer to the very 
comprehensive question assigned me, “How _ best 
to teach arithmetic to deaf-mutes”. One or two 
other suggestions, of equally broad application, but of 
minor importance, may be made, before considering the 
more specific questions of number, and orderly suc- 
cessicn of topics; and practical methods in each. 

One vf these general suggestions is, to ignore and 
avoid all the mere curiosities, telicities, and abbrevia- 
tions of straightforward and simple processes. Spend no 
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time, for example, in teaching an ordinary class even 
so simple a thing, as, that multiplying by the factors 
of a number gives the same result as multiplying by 
the number itself. Not that you would find any diffi- 
culty in making them understand it; but that the oe- 
casions when it would be any convenience for them 
to factorize multipliers, would be so very infrequent, 
that the time spent upon it now would be practically 
wasted. So of all devices for multiplying by nine, five, 
or other numbers, in any except the common way. 
So of the whole doctrine of prime numbers, finding common 
multiples, and others, whose only use is, to facilitate 
and explain abbreviating processes. Even for ordinary 
pupils, most of this is of very doubtful utility; and 
the tendency to incorporate such superfluous matter into 
text-books, has become very great evil. In this 
respect, at least, the arithmetics of twenty years ago 
are better than those which have superseded them. 
But emphatically is this true as respects deaf-mutes. To 
nothing but the simplest, most direct processes should 
their attention ever be directed, that time may be 
gained for that multiplicity of real-life examples which 
we have recommended. 

Another general suggestion is, to refrain from attempt- 
ing to explain to an ordinary class the philosophy of 
the processes and methods you teach, except so far as 
may be necessary to their correct apprehension of the 
real effect of their work upon concrete existences. For 
example, it is undoubtedly essential that the pupil 
should clearly comprehend the number of units represent- 
ed by the symbols 14; but it is not equally, nor indeed 
at all, essential, that he should clearly understand the 
ful theory of the local values of these symbols. Such 
philosophizing may be very interesting and easy to the 
adult mind, but it is verv dry and difficult to the 
immature child; and especially undesirable for the deat- 
mute child. I do not mean that there is any more 
difficulty in making the deaf-mute comprehend such 
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abstract reasonings, by a skillful use of the sign -lan- 
guage, than there is, in making the speaking pupil 
really take in the same ideas from verbal explanations; 
but the time thus occupied is more precious to the 
deat-mute for other uses. Here, again, our modern 
arithmetics are inferior tu former ones, which gave 
processes, and not theories. The modern author too 
often forgets or ignores the real want of the student; and 
seems chiefly desirous of exhibiting his own learning or 
ingenuity. For this reason, as well as from the paucity 
of examples under the different processes, the teacher 
of deaf-mutes is almost compelled to provide his own 
arithmetical course of instruction. The very smallest and 
simplest compendium of rules and tables which he can 
find, is the best for him; and this, he puts in the pupil's 
hands, only for reference. * 

Another general suggestion is, that very little, if 
any, time should be spent in memorizing rules, so 
called; /.¢., short and sharp statements of the exact 
process to be performed. No pupil, deat-imute or 
other, really leans upon such verbal directions. 
They are only intelligible to him, as descriptions of 
processes after they are wrought out. As such de- 
scriptions, they should be diffusive; expressed in lan- 
guage similar to that used by the pupil at that stage of 
his progress; neither more, nor less, exact and concise. 
The pupil should thus make his own rules: and a 
very interesting expedient of practical instruction — is, 
for the teacher to attempt to perform examples in 
reliance upon, and following exactly, the — pupil’s 
written rule: of course ingeniously deviating from the 


true way, wherever any omission of the pupil leaves 
a possibility. This would tend, most decicedly, to 
cultivate sharpness of thought, and accuracy and 


* Since writing the above, the writer has become acquainted with, and used for 
some time, Felter’s Practical Arithmetic. [1 is only just to say that the abundance, 
simplicity of language, and skillful gradation of its practical examples greatly rec- 
ommend it. Ln this feature 1 will be found a valuable book for deaf-mute instruac- 
tion, 
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adequacy of linguistic expression; but it is an entire 
mistake to suppose, that, if the pupil loses his visual 
memory of similar previous processes, he can fall back 
upon an exactly memorized rule, as his guide. Indeed, 
the attempt te lead him to do sv is highly injurious 
in every way. The immature mind of the pupil 
wearies under such close and continuous attention to 
language charged with a weight of meaning 80 much 
in excess of his own natural style; refuses to follow 
each turn of the phrase whose every word has an 
important bearing on the whole, with no possibility of 
even safe transposition; and only finally takes up the 
whole by memory, as a dead weight: than which, 
nothing can be more prejudicial, both to his arithmet- 
ical and linguistic progress. 

Half- way between these general suggestions, and 
specitic methods, is a question of the number and order 
of topics to be presented. These, we would reduce to 
the fewest possible; omitting everything not of the 
clearest practical importance. The chances are very 
much against our pupils’ ever having occasion to use 
one half of the processes explained in our common 
arithmetics; it is extremely difficult to make sutfticient- 
ly real to them the circumstances under which they 
might have such occasion: while, if they are thoroughly 
tamiliarized with the more common processes, they 
will have confidence to attempt the mastery of new 
ones in subsequent life, whenever their experience may 
require. 

Of course, the fundamental topics of notation, nu- 
meration, addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion shouid earliest engage the pupil’s attention, and 
in this order. Federal money may follow these, or 
might even be easily taught in connection with their 
practical examples under these processes, beginning with 
addition. Fractions should certainly come next in 
order, and should be very fully and carefully treated. 
Compound numbers may then safely follow, without in- 
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convenience from the tables which involve fractions. 
The plainest and simplest principles and processes of 
Interest, will be all that the ordinary pupil will further 
need in real life. Far more important to him, than 
the ability to extract the square root, or to perform 
any other difficult operation, will be the power to solve 
examples involving the preceding processes, by the 
analytic method; which is simply the application of 
close thought to the proper statement ot the sum. Pro- 
portion, it used to be called, and reserved until the 
later stages of arithmetical progress; but, in truth, its 
use can hardly be commenced too early, or be too per- 
severingly continued. 

The simpler forms of account- keeping, of bills, notes. 
etc., will, of course, be explained at some time during 
the latter part of the course, and practice be encour- 
aged in making them, to some extent. Thus our pupils 
would be as well-furnished for the ordinary transactions 
of life as is the average farmer or mechanic. So much, 
he certainly should have, and much more he, as cer- 
tainly, does not require. 

The best practical method of teaching each of the 
topics, thus admitted into our arithmetical course, is 
obviously a most important remaining question, and 
may have been the one really contemplated in the 
subject assigned. Independently, however, of the con- 
sideration, that all written descriptions of methods are 
necessarily obscure and tedious, it may almost be said, 
that each teacher should work out his own methods; 
so certain is it, that such methods will be most suc- 
cessfully employed by him, if by no one else. One 
general principle, may, however, be laid down, as a 
corollary from what has already been said; and _ its 
faithful application would illuminate every topic. Some 
method of wisual illustration should always be sought for. 
and, in proportion to the aptness of this appeal to the 
visual memory, will be the deaf-mute’s success in 
gaining and retaining principles. To describe, in detail, 
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such methods of this kind of illustration as the writer 
has himself used with advantage. would far too much 
extend a paper already too long. One or two mere 
illustrations of his meaning must suftice. 

In denominate numbers the exhibition of the various 
tables somewhat pictorially upon a double series of steps 
or stairs, ascending and descending, instead of in the 
usual tabular from, has proved of great advantage. The 
changes from the numerous small integers of the lower 
denominations to the fewer but larger ones of the upper, 
each suggested by the mumber and size of dots on the 
flats of the stair; the direction of progress in working 
these changes as indicated by arrows pointing up or 
down; the manner of effecting such changes, as shown 
by symbols of multiplication or division placed upon these 
arrows: the location of the numerals of the tables at the 
inner transition angles, between the successive denomina- 
tions, the denominations themselves being exhibited in 
abbreviation at the outer angles; and, finally, the dis- 
tribution of the whole over so wide a surface as to 
faver distinct and separate visual impressions from each 
important feature, all greatly assist the pupil in appre- 
hending and retaining both the contents and theory of 
the tables. Each table is a mental picture forever, and, 
from his own experience in their use, the writer can 
give the most emphatic testimony to their utility. 

Again, in fractions, the tree use of the circle ar 
the pictorial unit greatly assists in giving the true 
“fractional” idea. These circles should be subdivided 
by rad into equal parts, corresponding in number to 
the denominators, and such a number of these parts 
as would correspond to the numerators should then be 
lightly shaded. Ot course, the whole shaded area in 
any given circle represents the value of that fraction. 
By illustrating every proposed operation in fractions, 
from the very outset, by such cireles, even the dullest pupils 
may be made to comprehend the nature of the problem, 
and the effect of the various changes upon the real 
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values involved. This last conception, too, of the Value 
of the fraction, as being something entirely distinct 
from the figures of either the numerator or the de- 
nominator—the most difficult and yet most essential 
conception of the whole topic—may be very advantage- 
ously symbolized to the pupil's eye by enclosing the 
fraction figures within a large V, representing this ab- 
stract Value, and also attaching below this symbol a 
circle, subdivided and shaded as before deseribed, to 
show the real value of the enclosed fraction. Such 
symbols and fractional expressions may be arranged in 
various series of increasing and diminishing valnes, the 
size of the V symbols varying to correspond; and, by 
the skillful use of the whole method, all those changes 
in fractions, which too often seem to the pupil only so 
much arithmetical legerdemain, may be most easily and 
beautifully illustrated. It is, of course, impossible to «do 
more here than hint at the various adaptations which 
actual use of these and similar illustrations by any 
skillful teacher, would soon develop. These adaptations 
will be found surprisingly numerous and varied, and 
their free use will invest the whole science with new 
and peculiar intere st. 

A final question, of the time to be allowed te each 
of these topics of our course, need oceupy us but a 
moment. It should probably vary somewhat with differ- 
ent classes; but need not to such an extent as te 
prevent our marking out the work of each successive 
year of an ordinary term of study. Constant practice 
upon ground confessedly familiar, enters so largely into 
our plan, that the result of such previous designation 
would simply be, more of this practice for a bright 
class, and less for a dull one. In such a course, the 
fundamental rules and federal money should occupy 
the first three years; the fourth vear should be given 
to fractions; the fifth to compound numbers; and the 
sixth to interest. Even if fractions were not com- 
menced until the fifth year, time would still be left in 
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the ordinary seven years’ term for the full development 
of each main topic, without curtailing the desirable 
amount of practice-work in real-life analytic examples, 
which we have assumed to pervade the entire course. 
Arithmetic being the only study, aside from language, 
which is steadily pursued during the pupil’s whole 
term, some such thorough systematizing of time and 
topics is greatly to be desired. 


[The foregoing paper elicited some discussion at the 
time it was read, some notes of which are here ap- 
pended for the sake of completeness. 


It was suggested by Mr. Collins Stone that it was 
entirely unnecessary for the pupil to memorize, in any 
way, the components of eighteex numbers; since it is 
quite sufficient if he can thus analyze the nine digits 
only; having, however, at the same time a pertect and 
instantaneous apprehension of the relation of all these 
smaller components to the number 10. In combining 
any two digits, then, whose sum exceeds ten, one of 
them must be mentally resolved inte such components 
that one of these components and the other digits shall equal 
ten, and then the other components be added to the 
ten thus formed. Thus, instead of saying 7 plus 815, as 
in the direct combination method, we should by the 
decimal analytic method say, 7 is less than 10 by 3; 
8 is resolvable into 3 and 5; 7 plus 810, and 10 plus 5=15. 
Mr. Stone claimed, that, as this method deals with 
much smaller and fewer combinations (only twenty in 
all), and as each one of these may at any time be verified 
upon the fingers, not only is the labor of acquiring 
them far less, but the pupil will repose with greater 
confidence upon the results of this analytic process, 
than upon the bare aftirmations of the larger direct 
combinations. Ile claimed, also, that this method much 
more clearly brings out, and keeps in view, the steadily 
progressive character of successive additions—which he 
illustrated thus. If, in adding acolumn of figures, we 
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have reached an aggregate of 28, andthe next figure to 
be added is 7, by the direct combination method 
dealing first with the units, we say 8 plus 7—15, with no 
accompanying conception of the 20 in our previous 
aggregate; to which we subsequently return, however, 
increasing it by the 10 of our new 15, and finally 
uniting therewith the remaining 5. This, Mr. Stone 
claimed to be a broken and retrogressive process, obscur- 
ing its real progressive character. By the decimal 
analytic method, on the contrary, we hold consciously 
in mind the 28 already acquired, perceive that 2 is 
required to complete the next 10, resolve the 7 into 
the components 2 and 5, use the 2 to progress to 30, 
and then the 5 to progress to 365. 

The writer suggested a practical expedient, obviating 
the second objection ; z., Train the pupil to hold the 
tens upon the fingers of his left hand, while taking 
the units of the direct combinations upon the fingers 
of his right hand, and to change and increase each, as 
the aggregate increases, the mind meantime holding both 
hands in view, as servants of one process; its progres- 
sive character can, thus, hardly fail to be clearly ap- 
prehended. To illustrate, suppose a column of figures, 
5, 7,9, &c. The memory gives 5 plus 712. The lett 
hand takes the 10 upon its thumb; the right takes the 
2 upon two fingers. The memory again says 2 plus 9=11, 
and the left hand takes the new 10 upon the index 
finger, in addition to the former 10 still held by the 
thumb, while the right hand substitutes the 1 unit ot 
the 11, in place of the 2 which it was before holding. 
The mind combining the work and final contents of 
both hands, recognizes progress to 21. 

Attention was also called to the fact, that this con- 
cise and convenient method of hand-notation, enables 
the pupil to dispense with the recording in figures by 
the side of the column, either the successive combina- 
tions, or their aggregate at any given point; as 
suggested by Mr. Keep in his paper in the Annals, 
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Vol. VIIL, Page 110. Also, that it dispenses with the 
pupil’s copying or writing the sum at all; since, with 
trained eye and hands, every pupil of a large class 
can be, at the same moment, adding the same sum, 
exhibited in sight of all upon the teacher’s slate. 

Mr. Keep advocated the direct combination method, in dis- 
tinction from the decimal-analytic; but would teach the 
combinations by his own tabular method, detailed in the 
printed article already referred to. He also dissented 
somewhat from the positions of this paper in respect to 
abstract arithmetic, and read a paperin support of his 
views. | 


WE ARE NOT RETROGRADING. 


BY WALTER W. ANGUS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The disposition which has been shown to compare 
the degree of success attained at the present day, in 
the education of the deaf and dumb, with the  sup- 
posed, or asserted, point of attainment in earlier years, 
when the bridging of the chasm, which, in previous 
ages, had separated this class of unfortunates from the 
rest of their race, in all that concerned their social, in- 
tellectual and moral life, was first proved not only a 
feasible and promising experiment, but a practical suc- 
cess of important and wide-reaching consequences, and, 
from such comparison, to draw conclusions unfavorable 
to teachers and methods of to-day, seems to call for 
some inquiry into the reason and justice of such con- 
clusions. 

I claim kinship neither with those to whom the good 
time seems ever in the future, nor with those who 
seem ever to look back regretfully to the good old 
times of their: grandfathers, or, perhaps, to a period still 
farther away in the realms of tradition. I refuse to be- 
lieve that all devotedness, virtue or wisdom left the 
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world with a past generation, and I have no fear that 
they will die with the generation now making its im- 
press upon the form and spirit of the world’s life. 

The present is’ too earnest and practical an age, and 
our working years are too few and evanescent, to per- 
mit our spending much time upon merely speculative 
theories in regions either of anticipation or retrospec- 
tion. Still it may be well, occasionally, to look back 
over the past, as it has been traced on the tablet of 
memory, or recorded as the experience of those who 
have gone before us. We may draw from such 
retrospection conclusions or principles, which shall aid 
us in accomplishing better the purposes and duties ot 
the passing hour. We may find it useful to study the 
rationale of successes or failures, by ourselves or our 
predecessors, and thence learn how, in the present and 
future, most certainly to secure the one and avoid the 
other. Each one will prefer sometimes not to be con- 
tent with the verdict pronounced by others, however 
favorable it may be, but to judge of his own success 
by comparing the progress he has made, as _ indicated 
by his present position, with the advance he aspired 
to make when he set out; very much as the navigator 
takes observations, at intervals, to determine whether his 
actual position is what it should be according to his 
compass, chronometer and log-book. 

It has been implied, in certain quarters, if not 
directly and distinctly asserted, that the deaf and dumb 
do not reach so high an average point of attainment 
in our day as they did in the earlier years of effort 
in their behalf, and, therefore, that teachers of the pres- 
ent day must be less devoted or less efficient than 
were those who preceded them, and not only fail to 
keep abreast of the march of improvement in other 
branches of human effort, but actually fall short of the 
standard reached by earlier laborers in their own pro- 
fession. I believe the assumed premise to be at war 
with the fact, and the conclusions therefore unjust. 
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Certainly I have yet to meet one qualified, by age, and 
connection with our work from the earlier years in 
favor of which so much is claimed, to speak decisively, 
who has acknowledged any truth or justice in the 
charge. To me it seems that such a conclusion could 
only have been reached through failure to take the 
subject in all its bearings, and under all its conditions, 
past and present. 

As one of the younger members of the profession, | 
feel some reluctance to obtrude my views or opinions 
upon the attention of many who have had far longer 
and wider experience. Still, having spent years in an 
honest effort to do my little towards the end at which 
we all aim, I hope it will not be regarded as _pre- 
sumption, if I ask permission to present some of the 
circumstances and conditions that have drawn my atten- 
tion as bearing upon this subject, leaving the question 
of their originality and value to the judgment of my 
associates in the field of deaf-mute instruction. 

In an article published in a late number of the 
Annals (Vol. XV., Page 104), the writer begins by 
saying, with reference to the implied charge above re- 
ferred to, “The teacher of the deaf and dumb is often 
discouraged. He feels that he is not accomplishing all 
he would accomplish, nor all that is expected of him. 
Indeed, it has been intimated, if not directly asserted, 
and this too by one in high position, that the teachers 
of the present day are comparatively inefficient —that 
they do not accomplish as much in the advancement 
of the deat-mute as did those of an earlier day. If 
such be the case—a point we would not pretend to 
dispute—there must be a cause or causes for such de- 
ficiency.” 

From this paragraph it does not clearly appear 
whether the writer of the article in question intended 
to be understood as confessing the justice of the im- 
plication, or as simply puiting it aside, and confining 
himself to a statement of some of the difficulties which 
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teachers in this branch of educational work have had 
to contend with, alike in the past and present. Asso- 
ciate and friend of the writer of the article, as I have 
been for several years, I take this latter as the sense 
in which he intended to be understood, and, thus tak- 
ing it, criticism of the article would be foreign to my 
purpose. Yet the article is susceptible of being taken 
in the former sense, and I suspect that many, not 
situated as I have been, would more naturally thus 
read it. 

1 wish it to be understood, however, that 1 particu- 
larize the article in question, not because of anything 
especially obnoxious in its apparent manner or motive, 
in whatever light it be read, but solely as being the 
latest public reference to the subject of the implied 
charge of inefliciency in teachers of our day. Simply 
as a statement of some of the difficulties which teach- 
ers of the deaf and dumb are called upon to meet, 
and, if possible, surmount, the view presented is, to 
say the least. not too strongly lined, as years of labor 
in this direction have furnished to me abundant and 
unpleasant experience. But assuming, for the time be- 
ing, that the writer grants the general justice of the 
implied charge of inetticiency on the part of the pres- 
ent corps of teachers of the deaf and dumb, as com- 
pared with earlier teachers, and then proceeds to adduce 
explanation and excuse, I can not but think his explana- 
tion and excuse quite inconclusive. 

Believing that by so doing I shall secure, more 
nearly, the conditions necessary for any thing like a 
fair comparison between the earlier and later years of 
deaf-mute instruction, I contine attention, principally, to 
the two oldest institutions in this country. Besides, the 
period at which progress ceased or retrogression began 
has not been very definitely pointed out, and I am 
therefore not forbidden the assumption that, however far 
or near in the past be the assumed stationary or down- 
ward turning-point, it is farther back than the birth of 
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a large proportion of our institutions. And, farther, 
when thus confined as to time and place, the question 
will be less liable to complication through foreign or, 
at least, merely temporary and accidental influences. 
Furthermore, I believe the two institutions referred to 
present a point of difference illustrative of the influence 
of emigration, as one of the phenomena of our national 
and social life, unparalleled in the history of any other 
modern people. 

Referring to the article above mentioned, I find that 
the writer has grouped the supposed causes of the im- 
puted retrogression under brief headings, and they are: 

I. “The want of an efficient corps of experienced 
teachers.” 

II. “Defective elementary instruction.” 

III. “Misdirected effort on the part of the teacher.” 

IV. “A too early admission of pupils.” 

V. “Impertect classification.” 

VI. “A too hurried attempt at progress.” 

VII. “A want of proper text-books.” 

In regard to the first specification, 1 may observe, in 
the first place, that had the writer put it, “the want of a 
sufficient number of experienced teachers,” he would 
have simply stated a tact, known to all engaged in 
the work; but, instead, he pleads guilty to the implied 
charge without even calling for the evidence; a charge, 
too, of which the very least that may be said is the 
verdict of the Scotch jury, “Not proven.” The burden 
of proof lies here, as everywhere, with the accuser. 
Secondly, a general and sweeping charge of inefficiency 
or want of zeal in our profession ought not to be made, 
and, still less, ought its truth to be admitted, by one of our 
number, until the case shall be more _ satisfactorily 
made out, because such a charge, proved, would involve, 
in these days of enlightened effort, a grave moral 
culpability in a class to which is committed.so high a 
trust, necessarily carrying with it so heavy a responsi- 
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So far as the question affects deaf-mute teachers, I 
imagine it will hardly be claimed that those first em- 
ployed were superior in efficiency to the graduates of 
the High Classes in these later years. I will therefore 
leave this class of teachers out of consideration, except, 
perhaps, incidentally, in connection with some of the 
succeeding specifications. There is no question that 
hearing teachers were more numerous during the earlier 
years, relatively to the number of pupils, than at pres- 
ent. It remains to be proved, however, that a larger 
proportion of hearing teachers were more efficient then 
than now, while analogy and experience, in related 
branches of human effort, are adverse to such a claim. 
It is not, indeed, to be denied that into our profession, 
‘as into other professions, incompetent or even unworthy 
individuals will sometimes find their way, notwithstanding 
all care and watchfulness in those whose duty it is to 
guard against them; but it has not been shown that 
this happens now more frequently than in earlier years. 

Regarding the second specification, “defective elemen- 
tary instruction,’ I have no data for instituting a compari- 
son between early and later years. I will admit the 
probability, that, with the proportionately larger corps of 
instructors, and the relatively greater number of hearing 
teachers, at a period when elementary text-books designed 
especially for the deaf and dumb had not come into use, 
the advantage may have been in favor of the early 
days of deaf-mute instruction. We may offset this, how- 
ever, more or less, by the text-books afterwards supplied, 
and the superior power of communication, through signs, 
possessed by our deaf-mute teachers. 

In regard to “misdirected effort on the part of the 
teacher,” I suspect that it is more than likely that, 
aided, as we are, by the labor$ and experience of our 
predecessors, there is less of it now than in earlier 
years. 

If all the writer’s points were as strong as the fourth, 
“a too early admission of pupils,” he would certainly 
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go far to make out his case. As this element in our 
problem has assumed grave importance of late years, I 
will leave its consideration until I come to analyze the 
phenomena of our present condition, that have probably 
led some, who have not carefully gone over the whole 
ground, to imagine that our enterprise was retrograding. 

With respect to “imperfect classification,” I see, again, 
no conditions under which I should feel safe in insti- 
tuting a comparison between the old and new, and 
drawing therefrom positive conclusions either way. I 
admit that, as teachers of the earlier years were more 
numerous than now, relatively to the number of pupils, 
the probability is that they could classify to more 
advantage, but that they actually did so I have seen no 
proof. To the possibility that they had an advantage 
on this point we may offset improvements dictated by 
experience. 

In his sixth specification, if it were the writer’s 
object simply to indicate some of the causes 
which result in the deaf-mute’s making less advance 
than we desire for him, the point taken would be a 
strong one. If, however, I have correctly assumed his 
purpose, it need only be observed, that the probability 
is, that mistakes in the direction of too much haste 
have occurred at all periods, and it cannot easily, if at 
all, be determined whether the preponderance of error 
favors the past or the present. 

I come now to the last specification, “want of 
proper text-books.”” In a comparison between the success 
attained in former years and that attained in our day, 
it is somewhat difficult to see exactly why a want of 
proper text-books should be brought forward to explain 
or excuse the imputed comparative failure of later 
teachers, except under the supposition that the writer 
regards the use of any books at all as a positive evil. 
The earlier teachers had no books adapted to the con- 
dition of the peculiar class they labored to educate. 
Yet it is plain that they considered this absence of 
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proper books a serious impediment in their course, as 
is evidenced in the production, by several of their 
number, of books designed to supply this need. In 
these books they at least attempted to embody, in 
permanent and multipliable form, the processes by which 
they accomplished the results, which are now claimed 
to have been so much superior to those attained by us, 
aided,- as we have been, by the experience and labors 
of our predecessors. 

Whatever be the assumed or admitted imperfections of 
books hitherto designed for the use of the deaf and 
dumb, it is certain that they have seryed an important 
end. But for them it would have been impossible to 
secure even the present insufficient number of teachers 
in this branch of educational work; for, without the 
guidance they have furnished, many deaf:mute teachers, 
who have done good work in the education of their 
companions in deprivation, would never have been able 
to accomplish what they have. With the aid of these 
books, these teachers, through their perfect command 
of the language of signs, have succeeded, during the 
first years of a deaf-mute’s school-life, in communicating 
ideas and securing a development of the mental and 
moral powers, which the best hearing teacher could not 
have accomplished in the same time. In short, if there 
has been failure to reach the standard of earlier years, 
the fault must not be laid at the door of text-books. 

As it deeply concerns the honor of our profession 
that the imputation of failure in efficiency, as compared 
with our predecessors, should be shown to be hasty and 
unjust, I will state what seems to me the probable 
and, indeed, only foundation possible for the imputa- 
tion referred to; and this foundation is, in my opinion, 
possible, only in quarters where there has been neglect 
to take a wide survey of the entire field; a survey in- 
complete unless it embraces the whole philosophy of 
our national progress and the changes in our social con- 
ditions, during the period that has elapsed since the 
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enterprise of deaf-mute instruction took form and life in 
our country. Supposing I were to admit what, it might 
be claimed, is admitting the very point at issue: that, 
taking our pupils altogether, the average point reached 
isnot as high now as in earlier years; it would, neverthe- 
less, not be the point disputed, but merely the premise 
from which, through neglect to consider the situation 
in .all its relations, an unjust conclusion is drawn. My 
purpose is to show what seems to me the rationale of 
this fall in the average standard reached, and then, 
with these causes of apparent retrogression in view, to 
claim, that, taking everything into consideration, there 
never has been a corps of teachers of the deaf and 
dumb of greater efficiency and success than that of to-day. 

The considerations upon which I rely cannot be 
brought under such brief headings as were the points 
in the article to which I have referred. Each is to a 
greater degree independent of the others, except as it 
coincides in the production of one and the same result. 
The first consideration lies in the fact, that, necessarily, 
deaf-mute education being then an altogether novel 
undertaking in this country, the pupils, during those 
earlier years, were, to a large extent, of a superior 
class. Then the newspaper was not the power it now 
is, and, as a consequence, information was less generally 
diffused, as it certainly travelled more slowly. Those 
likely first to learn of the new enterprise would natural- 
ly be the more intelligent and better educated people visiting 
the larger towns to attend religious or political assemblies, 
or corresponding with other educated people living in or 
near the centres of religious, social or political influence. 
Learning of the new enterprise, those of them who had 
deaf-mute children would naturally be more prompt in 
taking advantage of the opportunity in behalf of their 
unfortunate children than less intelligent and less edu- 
cated people. Then it should not be forgotten, that, by 
a large number, the success of the experiment was held 
to be more than doubtful, even in the cases of the more 
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intelligent deaf-mute children, and it would be natural 
to try such children first. Be the reasons what they 
may, such seem actually to have been the conditiors 
in the earlier years. In our day it is different, for, with 
the success of the undertaking assured, and the more 
general spread of information, and a more intelligent 
recognition of the deaf-mute’s condition, as well as of 
the principles of political and social economy, it has 
been more and more felt, that, the lower the condition of 
mental development, if it stopped short of absolute 
idiocy, so much the more claim had the deaf-mute to 
all that could be done for him. It follows, therefore, 
independently of other causes working in the same 
direction, and to be noticed hereafter, that, while the 
absolute number of intellectually well-gifted pupils has 
not diminished in our day, they form, of the whole 
number, a far less proportion. 

Another consideration is in the age at which pupils 
are admitted. A hearing child learns language spon- 
taneously, without effort, commencing before it can sit alone, 
at least so far as comprehension is concerned; but with 
the deaf-mute it becomes a different thing altogether. 
In his case, the acquisition of language takes the form 
of a task of supreme difficulty, and requires a mental 
effort, to which at best he is not fairly equal until he 
reaches the age of nine to twelve years. Previous to 
such age, it is, to use a mild expression, almost time 
thrown away to attempt his education in a class-room, 
while many hold it worse than a mere waste of time, 
except in rare cases. In the earlier years of deaf-mute 
instruction, most of those brought to the institutions were 
sufficiently mature to take up the task to the fullest 
advantage; many, indeed, were past the most favorable 
age. In our day, although, owing to ignorance, neglect, 
or less excusable reasons on the part of friends, there 
are still a few who entcr too late, yet the almost 
irresistible tendency is, to get them into school while 
yet too young wisely to be divorced from a mother’s 
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care, or, at least, far too immature to be seriously held 
to the severe task before them during the first years 
in school. From this it follows, that, having but a 
definite and limited period of stay in school, it is inev- 
itable that they should fail to reach a point of fair attain- 
ment, and, in just so much, they lower the standard of 
average accomplishment. In justice, I ought to add to 
the above remark that in the New York Institution the 
pupil who enters schovl below the age of twelve has 
the opportunity of remaining as long after reaching that 
age as if he had then entered, and, of course, this ar- 
gument does not apply with the same force to that 
institution. 

I come now to consider another powerful, perhaps 
the most potent, influence in producing the apparent 
retrogression that has been observed, and it is the one 
to which I should look for an explanation of any differ- 
ence in attainment at different institutions, for which I 
could not readily account by any recognizable difference 
in methods or efficiency. Theoretically, we all know 
that, as a nation, we have always been, more or less, 
the creature of emigration. It was not, however, until 
some time later than the establishment of our first 
institutions that this emigration began to assume the 
character and gigantic proportions it has since acquired. 
Previously, our accessions, from this source, were largely 
of a fair class of Spanish, French, Scotch and English 
people, all more or less intellectual in character and 
antecedents. Parentage tells as well in mental as in 
physical character, and, taken as a whole, the children 
of such people will evince a higher average of mental 
capability, than will those of a class whose heritage, 
for generations, has been oppression, ignorance, poverty 
and degradation. Therefore, when I say that these later 
years have poured upon our shores millions upon mil- 
lions of the ignorant, oppressed and degraded, I merely 
give expression, indirectly, to the fact, patent as the 
sun to all who have studied the progress of our insti- 
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tutions, that this rush of whole peoples to our shores 
has largely added to the number of our pupils whose 
antecedents and inheritance doom them to lower the 
average standard, in exact proportion as they augment the 
number. 

It is from among this class of people that, owing to 
want, ignorance of the laws of life, vice and crime, we 
receive the largest proportional number of unfortunates. 
New York, as the grand objective point of this exodus 
of the poor of the old world to our shores, comes in 
for the lion’s share of the evil fruit of poverty, vice 
and crime, as no one need doubt after seeing the waifs 
from her great cities to be found in her Institution. 
New England, on the contrary, has never much attracted 
these inpouring hosts, and, as a consequence, I should 
not be surprised if it were found to be true, that the 
average point of attainment in the American Asylum 
was higher than that of the New York Institution. 
Not that pupils in the New York Institution, and, in 
absolute number, as many of them, do not reach as 
high a point, as in the New England Institution, but 
that the number who reach this point in the latter is 
probably greater in proportion to the whole number of 
pupils. 

Another element to be considered has its foundation 
in the language of signs, or rather in its use. Its 
bearing upon our subject has not, so far as I have 
noticed, received the attention which to me it seems 
to deserve. After the sign-language has served the 
purpose for which we employ it, its continued use 
retards, if it does not render impossible, the more 
complete mastery of the common language which it is 
one of our chief purposes to have the deaf-mute acquire. 
In the earlier years of deat-mute education, when edu- 
cated mutes were few and widely separated, they found 
little opportunity to continue the use of the sign -lan- 
guage after leaving school, and, being compelled to 
depend upon common language either in writing or by 
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the finger-alphabet, they necessarily became more 
familiar with it; just as other people sooner and more 
perfectly acqnire any foreiga language by living among 
those who use it, and where they themselves are obliged 
to use it as the medium of business and social enjoyment. 
At the present time, educated deaf-mutes are found in 
almost every neighborhood, and so near each other 
that they have abundant temptation and opportunity to 
retain the sign-language in conversation among them 
selves, and develop a sort of clannishness that renders 
their continued improvement in language, after leaving 
school, in a large number of cases, nearly in- 
possible. It is to be desired, indeed, that they should 
have the source of pleasure and social enjoyment among 
themselves which is furnished by the language of signs, 
and we can only regret its unfavorable effect, in 
preventing a more perfect acquisition of the common 
language of the people among whom they live. The 
bearing of this view of the use of the sign- language 
upon our subject, lies in the fact that the younger 
members of our profession have had little or no 
opportunity for making comparison between the old and 
new, other than the one they are very apt to institute 
between the earlier graduates, now advanced in age or 
middle life, under circumstances so much more favorable 
to the retention and increase of their knowledge of 
written language, and the later graduates, who, if 
socially more pleasantly situated, have not been under 
the same necessity of depending so exclusively upon 
written language for social intercourse. Then, too, few, 
except the most intellectually gifted of the earlier 
graduates, come into the wide notice which naturally 
still commands cur attention, while the dull ones never 
come into our field ot view. Besides, most people at 
first doubted the possibility of doing anything for the 
deaf and dumb, yet, when the undertaking justified 
itself by a large measure of success, these same skep - 
tics at once declared it was miraculous, and exaggerated 
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the success actually attained. It became a wonder of 
the day, extraordinary attention was called to the edu- 
cated mutes, and every one was anxious to prove for 
himself that deaf-mutes could really be brought to 
understand and use written language and thus com- 
municate with their fellow-men. Now, the novelty and 
wonder of the thing have been worn off by the very 
commonness of the achievement, and a deaf-mute has 
ceased to be an object of especial notice, except in a 
few out-of-the-way regions, where the chance is 
that one of average capacity is better educated than 
the majority of the people who surround him. As a 
consequence, although the actual difficulties of the task 
to which teachers of the deaf and dumb address 
themselves, are little better understood now than they 
were fifty years ago, people, from skepticism as to the 
possibility of educating the deaf and dumb at all, 
have come to look for more than it is reasonable to 
expect of persons laboring under such disadvantages. 

There are, doubtless, other causes which have exerted 
more or less influence in producing the apparent low- 
ering of the standard of average attainment in our in- 
stitutions, which has given occasion, to superficial obser- 
vers, to impute less of efficiency, if not of zeal, in our 
profession, now, than was shown by our predecessors. 
But these remarks have already, perhaps, been unrea- 
sonably extended, especially where I claim no particular 
originality or value for them. 

That the fullest possible measure of success, in accom- 
plishing the grand object of our labors, has been attain- 
ed, I should be sorry to believe, for my aspiration is, 
as yet, vastly beyond my accomplishment. Let any one 
convince me that there is a letter way by which I 
may come nearer my ideal, and I shall gladly follow 
his lead and regard him as a _ benefactor. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB IN PARLIAMENT. 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Having heard that the subject of the education of the 
deaf and dumb was to be brought under the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons, I was curious to hear 
the expression of the wisdom of that most renowned of 
legislative assemblies on a subject of so much interest to 
me. But I was not sure of having my curiosity grati- 
tied ; for one cannot reckon with certainty upon pene- 
trating into the interior of the chamber where that 
wisdom finds utterance, during those deliberations which 
are of so much importance to that large section of man- 
kind, the English-speaking and English-ruled portion of 
the human race. For the “strangers’ seats” will ac- 
commodate only about 150 persons, and over a_ space 
sufficient to accommodate about 100, the 650 members 
of the House have control. Happily, however, for the 
curious, in a general way the people are so well satis- 
fied with reading in the daily papers what has been said 
and done, and have perhaps so little political enthusiasm, 
that, on ordinary occasions, a member’s order will carry 
one in during a debate at once; and the meagre 
accommodation for “strangers” is, consequently, not a 
grievance at which that great body of “strangers,” the 
British nation, often grumbles. But members’ orders 
are not very easy to come by, and even when one 
happens to have the needful slip of paper, there is not 
a certainty of admission. It is quite possible that on 
the chosen occasion, considerably over one hundred peo- 
ple may be like-minded in regard to hearing a debate, 
and then one has to run the risk of being sent back, 
through losing the ballot which takes place at such 
times. 

In the present case, the influence of a friend broke 
down all barriers, and enabled me to dispense with 
members and their orders. Having gone through the 
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requisite formalities, and obtained the needful permit, I 
was ushered by a portly policeman into the presence of 
the august assembly. This was on the 8th of March, 
in last year. Proper feelings of respect and veneration, 
I trust, reigned within me upon this my first visit to 
the Ilouse of Commons. But it soon became as ap- 
parent to me as it has, I suppose, to most other people 
who have found themselves in a similar position, that 
the business of making, altering, or amending laws, 
if judged of by the manner and appearance of those 
potent individuals who make, alter, or maintain the 
said laws, must be a very pleasant and agreeable proc- 
ess, calling, apparently, for no great intellectual powers, 
and mainly requiring in these individuals patience and 
forbearance, as one speaker after another gets up to say 
what he knows beforehand will have little or no infiu- 
ence upon his hearers’ convictions. On this particular 
occasion, when as a “stranger” [ entered the “ [louse ” 
in the hope that the claims of the class I labor for 
might receive some such notice from the legislature as 
would interest people in their behalf, I was certainly 
somewhat disappointed at the apparent air of inattention 
with which members seemed to treat what was going 
om, and it occurred to me that it was very possible 
the subject in which 1 was interested might be received 
with the same seeming listlessness and indifference. It 
is true that a specially dry speaker was then on his 
legs; still, his arguments were sound and his speech 
quite to the point. The whispering seemed universal 
among the members, but to my unpractised eye the 
demeanor of the Speaker exhibited the greatest degree 
of indifference. To him all remarks were addressed ; 
and when some knock-down blow had been delivered at 
an opponent’s argument, or some telling point had been 
driven home with irresistible foree, he would be, either, 
as it appeared to me from my elevated and distant seat 
in the gallery, quietly asleep, or talking to some other 
member, apparently utterly unconcerned, and ignorant of 
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what was said. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
stillness which prevailed was noticeable, and everything 
that was said could have been followed and_ studied. 
But it seemed to me that no one wished or cared to 
notice what was going on, except those who intended to 
follow in the debate. The hopes I had cherished that 
the claims of the deaf’ and dumb would obtain at least 
a hearing, and would be brought with some degree of 
prominence before the country, began to grow faint as 
I observed this apparent disposition of the House, which 
was then in committee on the “Irish Land Bill.” 

I should add that the impressions here stated, and 
which probably were very erroneous, were those I *orm- 
ed during my first visit to any deliberative assembly. 
I found it very difficult to persuade myself that under 
this appearance of listlessness, there existed a deep 
undercurrent of devotion to the country’s service, in the 
minds of those gentlemen, as they gossiped and lounged 
on their very comfortable benches. 

After the dull but clever speaker whom I have men- 
tioned, came another, a more eloquent man, but 
whose utterances were far less to the point than 
those of the one who had just sat down, and whose 
speech, in matter and argument, bore no comparison to 
his. But the House listened to this speaker, for he 
amused it, and the whispering and gossiping stopped 
while he spoke. After he had finished there was a 
rush of members out of the House, and the process of 
legislating went on in the same humdrum style which 
had so painfully impressed me on my entrance. But I 
must not linger over my personal impressions. After 
keeping my seat for some hours, there seemed not the 
remotest probability that the “orders of the day,” in so 
far as they related to the “ Bill for the Education of the 
Blind, ete.,” would be carried out. So 1 took my depart- 
ure, less sanguine of having my hopes fulfilled than when 
I entered, and with less reverential feelings towards those 
wise and talented individuals who write “M. P.” after 
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their names, than I had hitherto had. For, whereas, in 
my simplicity, I had thought that they must necessarily 
be superior in every way to ordinary people, I now 
came to the conclusion that most ordinary educated 
people would make fair average M. P’s. 

During some of the intervals of the debate, 1 had 
had leisure to examine the details of the bill which was 
to be brought forward in the interests of the deaf and 
dumb by Mr. Wheelhouse, M. P. for Leeds. I have 
not this paper now before me, and I give what follows 
‘from memory. I was entirely disappointed in it. The 
“Education of the Blind, ete. Billy’ as it was called, 
was not very easy of comprehension in its various clauses, 
nor were its enactments in regard to compulsory at- 
tendance at school very decided. The whole machinery 
of education, in so far as regarded the necessary pro- 
vision, and the steps to be taken to bring children within 
its scope, was to be worked by the poor-law authorities. 
The guardians of the poor could be compelled by poor 
parents to provide fur the education of blind or deaf 
and dumb children, and the guardians could do some- 
thing in the compulsory way with parents who had such 
children. Then a sum of not more than £24 per annum 
was proposed to be paid for each child. An inspector 
also was to be maintained for the schools. It struck 
me that there was little advance upon present arrange- 
ments, for boards of guardians can now send any such 
children whom they may have in their workhouses to suit 
able educational institutions; and, further, that in the pro- 
posed scheme there was no security for the quality of the 
proposed education, no intelligent appreciation of 
the needs and requirements of the classes it was 
sought to benefit, nor any provision for the complete 
control of the several schovls, in so far as they might 
carry out the provisions of the bill, by competent au- 
thorities, such as exist in other departments of labor 
supported and governed by the state. 
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In the newspapers of the next day [ found that the 
subject had not come on after my leaving, but that it 
was down for the next afternoon. Accordingly, by the 
same means as the day before, I entered the IIouse 
again. It was Wednesday; when the hours of meeting 
are between 12 M., and 6 P.M. The first debate was 
on the “Scotch Church-Rate Bill’ This was ominous 
for the “Education of the Blind, ete. Bill;” for religious 
questions are discussed at such length, and excite such 
interest, that a brief debate, which was the best chance ot 
a hearing the latter bill had, was not to be expected. 
I was not niuch surprised, therefore, that but this one 
subject was get’ through. Towever, just before six, 
one of the wigged officials of the Ilouse, in an almost 
inaudible voice, among other matters, read the title of 
this particular bill, and said something in reference to 
it; but what had taken place, whether it was passed 
unopposed, or withdrawn, or its consideration adjourned, 
it was impossible for me to say, nor did reference to 
the newspapers of the next day help to an understand- 
ing of the, to me, mysterious formality. 

It was some time before the “ Edneation of the Blind, 
ete. Dill” again appeared in the “orders of the day.” 
On three or four occasions when it secured a place 
there, it was in such a hopeless position for being 
brought forward that I thought it would be useless to 
attend. At length on Wednesday, May 4th, as it oc 
cupied a place in the orders which seemed to give a 
reasonable probability of its coming on, I determined to 
go for the third time. On this particular occasion, the 
matter which came on first was one of immense im- 
portance to the ladies, the “Women’s Disabilities Bill,” and 
they showed their interest in the question by filling 
the grated and almost invisible hiding-place, in which 
the ILouse of Commons places the lady-auditors. of its 
proceedings. The debate and division which followed, 
and which unexpectedly gave the ladies what they 
wanted, was interesting and amusing, but made me 
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apprehensive lest I should have come again on a fruit- 
less errand. This apprehension was increased when I 
observed the exodus of members, which followed the 
announcement of the numbers of the division, and which 
left only a sprinkling, mostly of second and third rate 
members, in the house. However, after a short discussion 
on another bill, the “Education of the Blind, ete. Bill” began 
the second stage of its short existence, by Mr. Wheelhouse, 
its author, moving that it might be read a second time. 
On such an occasion and with such a subject as the pres- 
ent, the member undertaking this duty might reasonably 
have been expected to endeavor to show the necessity 
of the measure he proposed, its probable good 
results if carried out, and the inadequacy of present 
means for the satisfactory performance of the necessary 
work. But Mr. Wheeilouse attempted nothing of this. 
Ilis speech was a mere reiteration of the several clauses 
of the bill, and the only word of recommendation beyond, 
addressed to the Ifouse, was couched in some such phrase 
as the following: “I do earnestly ask the [louse to pass 
this bill’ The gentleman doubtless had facts and figures 
to bring forward; possibly he intended to use them at 
a later stage of the discussion, but he certainly made 
no use of them at a time, when, in my humble opinion, 
they were necessary to gain attention to the measure. I 
could not help feeling much disappointed at the way. in 
which the claims of the deaf and dumb were advocated. 

After so unhappy a beginning, I was not surprised to 
see an honorable gentleman, sitting at a very short 
distance from the mover of the second reading, rise, 
and move that the bill be read that day six months, 
that is rejected. This gentleman, Mr. Assheton, did 
not object to the education of the blind, but only! to 
the honorable member’s bill. Ile thought that the exist- 
ing provisions of the poor law were sufficient for all the 
needs of the case. This bill only included the blind, 
deaf and dumb. Why not include the lame, the de- 
formed, and idiotic, who should, equally with the three 
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classes, (according to the honorable gentleman), be the 
objects of the care of the state in the matter of their 
education. This gentleman had evidently paid some 
attention to the subject, but his speech showed plainly 
that he had no practical acquaintance with the deaf 
and dumb. and every word of sympathy he expressed 
was given to the blind. A Scotch member followed 
and endeavored to prove how much less the deaf 
dumb were to be pitied than the blind. He did not 
oppose the bill, but in the whole course of his speech 
had hardly a word to say in favor of extending its 
proposed benefits to those included in the “ete.” of the 
bill. Then came another member who spoke in praise 
of an existing institution for the blind, and contrasted 
the small average sum_ per _ head there paid, 
through extremely economical management, with the 
large sum it was now proposed to give. Then arose 
an Irish member, the gist of whose loud rambling 
speech was, “ Why was not the operation of the bill to 
be extended to Ireland? Why should not the poor 
Irish equally participate in its benefits?” Another 
member “opposed it with regret. Those who came with- 
in its scope, unless they were paupers, should not 
properly be considered as coming within the sphere of 
action of the poor-law.” Finally Mr. A. Peel, on behalf of 
the government, got up, and attacked the whole measure. 
“Where were the honorable gentleman’s facts in support of 
what he had brought forward? It was true that expensive 
appliances were necessary for the education of deaf, 
dumb, and blind children, (three classes again), but 
the already overburdened rate-payers ought not to be 
called upon to provide them. The effect of the pro 
visions of the bill would be to pauperize the parents.” 
Various other objections were stated, some of weight, 
some frivolous, but all betraying the fact that the 
speaker knew or thought little or nothing of the special 
requirements of the “etc.” of the bill. More, perhaps, 
would have followed, had not he suddenly, in the full 
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current of his speech and with no apparent reason, 
stopped and sat down. This, at first, to me, inex- 
plicable proceeding was explained by the fact that it 
was a quarter to six o'clock, at which time on Wednesday 
all debates terminate. From that day to the present I 
have heard nothing of the fate of the bill, and have 
come to the conclusion that it was strangled by the 
opposition of the government. A short condensed account 
ot the debate appeared in next day’s papers, but, so 
far as I know, not one, notwithstanding the dullness of 
the time in political and social matters in which it 
took place, thought the subject of sufficient importance 
to honor it with any special notice.* 

A noticeable fact in the debate was the ignorance 
in which the gentlemen who spoke seemed to be in- 
volved, in regard to the deaf and dumb. All the sympathy 
they expressed was for the blind. Hardly a word was 
spoken in favor of the deaf and dumb, and_ the 
necessarily special nature of the instruction which must 
be given to them, was unmentioned and apparently un- 
known. Without saying a word in disparagement of 
the claims of the blind to state aid in the matter of 
education, any one who knows the natural state of the 
deaf and dumb and of the blind can decide as to the 
relative importance of education to the two classes in 
question, and a few figures will at once show whose 
needs are greatest in this respect among us. At the 
last census (1861) the number of blind persons enumer- 
ated in England and Wales between the ages of 5 and 
15 years was 1,370, and the accommodation for pupils 
in existing institutions was given as 933. The deaf 
and dumb at the same time and between the same 
ages numbered 3,556, and there was accommodation in 
institutions for 991 pupils. 

The failure of this well-meant but crude and un- 
antinfactory proposal to benefit the deaf and dumb, was 


* ine oti the above, I have seen a »eeltie in the papers that Mr. Wheel- 
house intends to bring the subject on again this session. 
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no doubt due, in some measure, to the way in which 
it was introduced, and to the objectionable nature of 
the means by which it was sought to be carried out, 
Further, to join the blind and the deaf and dumb in one 
category of benefit in the matter of education, can hardly 
be considered as wise, for their needs and requirements 
differ so widely. Such a union also tends to confuse the 
minds of those who have not a clear idea of the 
nature and consequence of the deprivations, respectively; 
of sight and hearing, and the people in this case are 
in a vast majority. A strong appeal, by one who 
thoroughly knew the wants of the deaf and dumb, 
and could speak with authority on their behalf,, would, 
I think, be favorably received by Parliament; but such 
an appeal, to be successful, must be made by one to 
whom the House listens with respect and whose position 
and opinions carry some weight. Failing this, the new 
organization on the subject of National Education may, 
in time, work some change for the benefit of the deaf 
and dumb. We can only await the course of events, 
and hope that they may be so guided by Divine Provi- 
dence as to result in the amelioration of the condition of 
those for whom, at the present’ time, so much remains 
to be done in this. country. 


[We learn from a copy of the London Standard, 
sent us by Mr. Elliott, that Mr. Wheelhouse intro- 
duced a similar bill for the education of the blind 
and the deaf and dumb, this year, and that on the 
eighth of March last he moved its second reading. 
The motion was opposed by a number of gentlemen, 
and supported by no one except its mover. It was 
finally lost. A few days afterwards Mr. Wheelhouse 
asked the Vice President of the Council on Education 
“if it were not. possible, either by legislation, by means 
of the revised code, by pecuniary grant, or by some 
other method, for the government to provide for and 
secure the education, generally, of blind and deaf-mute 
children; or whether her Majesty’s present government 
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proposed, notwithstanding the recent Education Act, to 
leave all children so afflicted, save those of the pauper 
class, wholly dependent upon family funds, or the 
efforts and resources of private and institutional charity 
alone, for their education.” Mr. Forster replied that “the 
only answer he could give was, the government did 
not see its way to any proposal on the subject. 
However much he might regret that it was not in the 
power of the department to undertake the treatment of 
such unfortunate children, he saw no way of interference 
except in the case of such as were paupers, who 
would fall under the care of the ‘poor-law board.’”—It 
would * appear, therefore, that Mr. Elliott’s forebod- 
ings were well-grounded, and that at the present time, 
which seemed so favorable, no general provision is to 
be made for the education of the deaf and dumb of 
Great Britain. We are very sorry. Ep. Annats.] 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 

BY M. L. BROCK, M. A., PHILADELPHIA. 


Fifty years ago the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb was wedded by legislative enactment 
to the cause of philanthropy. The fruit of this union 
has been abundant. Nearly one thousand and four 
hundred deaf-mutes have here received the inestimable 
benefit of a good edneation. Certainly a very respect- 
able and interesting family. Most of the children seem 
to be doing well. We hear of them as successful 
farmers on the prairies west of the-Mississippi. Many 
hold positions as faithful and efficient instructors, in 
this and other institutions. One stands “high 
among American artists; aud has in a very able man- 
ner committed to canvas the features of the noble 
founders of deat-mute instruction in the United States. 


Another Las taken holy orders, and in the city of Bal 
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timore breaks the bread of life to his little flock of 
silent worshipers. And still another is engraver for 
one of the leading pictorial publications of New York, 
and is thought worthy to preside over the deliberations 
of the deaf-mute association of that city. We find 
them scattered in every direction, and engaged in 
almost every branch of industry. They work alike in 
the fields and coal-mines of Pennsylvania, the gardens 
of New Jersey and the machine-shops of Philadelphia. 
All are self-supporting; a large majority are respectable 
citizens, while many are ornaments to the society in 
which they move. 

On the eighth day of February, 1871, over three 
hundred of these children came together to celebrate 
the golden wedding of their Alma Mater. 

The time for making apologies for these benevolent 
institutions is past. But were arguments in favor of 
their establishment still needed, none stronger could be 
found than such as were presented by the ingathering 
of these former pupils to their old home. It was a 
joyful occasion. It was no less instructive than joyful. 
It served to gladden the hearts of those philanthropic 
men and women who have here labored so long and ear- 
nestly in behalf of unfortunate humanity. Some of them 
have spent almost a lifetime in this work. Zealously, 
though quietly, they have toiled on, seeking little of 
reward, save that the blessing of God might crown 
their efforts with success. Here, then, they saw the 
fruits of their labor, and had every reason to be sat- 
istied. It also served to encourage those of us who 
have more recently entered this part of the Master’s 
vineyard. It gave us broader views of the field in 
which we are to work, and grander conceptions of the 
results which are to be achieved. 

But more especially was it a season of joy to the 
deaf-mutes themselves. They came thronging from all 
parts of the country. From the Atlantic coast and from 
beyond the mountains, from Maryland and New York, 
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from New Jersey and Delaware, from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, they came to visit their old home, and 
mingle in the society of their old companions. Class- 
mates, who had not met for over forty years, again 
grasped each other by the hand, and in the silent 
but expressive language of signs, talked of the times 
long gone by. 

Standing in the hall of the old institution, and 
watching the crowd surging with friendly emulation to 
greet each fresh arrival; then looking into the reception- 
room, where hang the portraits of Gallandet, Clere and 
Hutton, one might be pardoned for suspecting the presence 
of unseen spectators. Two of these good men, if not 
themselves present in spirit, had worthy representatives 
in their sons; while the third was no jess ably represent- 
ed by his former co-laborer, and now efficient suc- 
cessor. To the new principal, Mr. Foster, the occasion 
was a trying one. It was a grand inaugural, and, at 
the same time, a severe test of administrative ability. 
That he was fully equal to the task, was demonstrated 
beyond a doubt. The good order and harmony that 
pervaded the assembly throughout the day, were the subject 
of constant remark. Yet the guiding hand was put 
forth in a manner so quiet and unobtrusive that its 
presence was hardly suspected. 

Drs. Gallaudet and Clere improved the opportunity as 
a fitting one in which to impart religious instruction to 
this interesting class of persons, who, on account of 
their infirmity, are generally so sadly neglected by 
ministers and churches. At twelve o’clock a special service 
was held at St. Stephen’s Episcopal church. Dr. Clere, 
who is pastor of the deaf-mute mission, read the 
morning service, which was interpreted by Dr. Gallaudet. 
The Rev. Dr. Rudder, rector of the church, then made 
a very interesting address; taking for his subject that 
portion of the prophecy of Isaiah which refers to the 
millennium, and in which mention is made of the 


unstopping of the ears of the deaf, and the opening 
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ot the eyes of the blind. This passage, he said, related 
to the coming of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. When 
Christ came he performed the miracles here mentioned. 
The lame did walk, the blind were made to see and 
the deaf to hear. And though these wonderful works 
have ceased, they yet tind their parallel in the recovery 
of sight by the blind, and speech by the deaf and 
dumb, under instruction such as they now receive. For 
this instruction the unfortunate and afflicted are indebted 
to the influence of the Christian religion. And _ this 
places them under obligation to live holy lives, and to 
use their newly created powers to the honor of God) 
and tor the welfare of their fellow-men. The speaker 
especially urged them to bear the evils of this life 
with patience, and to cultivate a spirit of thankfulness 
for what has been done tor them by the Saviour of 
the world. 

Ilis sermon was translated into signs by Dr. Gal- 
landet. 

At two o’clock the -ompany assembled in the lecture- 
room of the Rev. Dr. Wrylie’s church, on Broad 
Street, opposite the institution. Here the exercises were 
of the most interesting character. Mr. T. J. Trist, one 
ot the teachers, and president of the “Deaf-Mute Literary 
Association” of Philadelphia, presided. He delivered a 
short address, in which he extended a hearty welcome 
to the returning graduates, and spoke in very feeling 
terns of the recent sad changes which had taken place 
in their old home. No garbled report will do justice 
to the production, and so it is here presented, transcribed 
from his own manuscript. 

“ Lapres and Gentitemen:—Through the prrtiality of my 
fellow members of the Literary Association of the 
Philadelphia Deaf-Mute Mission, it has become. my 
privilege, in their name to welcome you to this. 
meeting in commemoration of the semi-centennial 
birthday of our beloved Alma Mater, the Pennsylvania 
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off a full half-century since she entered into existence 
as an incorporated institution, under the fostering care 
of this noble State, so justly proud of the distinction 
awarded her as the ‘key-stone’ of our Federal arch. 

“In point of age, this stands as the third establish- 
ment of the kind, to which the philanthropy of our 
country has given birth; her two older sisters being 
daughters of Connecticut and New York. Our deaf- 
mute brethren, graduates of those two institutions, hav- 
ing set us a good example, the society, of which I have 
the honor to be the organ on this occasion, judged it 
due to the sentiments of gratitude and affection cherish- 
ed by ourselves for our parent, that a like manifesta- 
tion of filial feelings should take place in regard to her. 
Towards the accomplishment of this most natural wish, 
we have been encouraged by our friends, the board of 
directors, and especially by the esteemed principal of 
the institution, its amiable matron and worthy steward, 
By their geod offices we have been greatly aided in 
overcening the many obstacles which stood in our way. 
Thus our filial wish ripened into this meeting of so 
many ot us here assembled. And for your attendance 
the originators of the project feel all the more thankful, 
since the inclemency of the season has doubtless made 
it, for many who have accomplished the journey, a 
sacritice of personal convenience and comfort. 

“The chapel of the institution, had it been spacious enough 
to afford the requisite room, would have been the most 
fitting place of reception on this occasion. But owing 
to its contracted dimensions, we have been obliged to 
avail ourselves of the liberal courtesy of the board of 
managers of this church, which is indeed a_ suitable 
place; standing, as it does, uncer the very shadow of 
that venerable Doric portico, which is photographed on 
memory’s tablets in every one of us. In the days of 
our childhood, so long gone by, it constituted the im- 
posing, and, I may say, awe-inspiring portal to the 
unknown benefits provided for us within: blessings that 
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we have since come to know ourselves indebted for, 
primarily, to the philanthropic devotion of those illus- 
trions benefactors of our class, De I’ Epée, Sicard, 
Gallaudet and Clerc; but more directly to their suc- 
cessors: men, upon whose shoulders the sacred mantle 
descended, and who proved themselves worthy to wear it. 

“Among those worthy successors was one whose 
memory will ever be specially and most warmly cherished 
by those of my audience here educated, as that of 
an old personal friend; endeared to us all by the 
unvarying gentleness and affectionate kindness with 
which his authority was exercised for our benefit; and 
who in all things stood before us as the model Chris- 
tian gentleman. His old pupils well know how cordial 
would have been his greeting to each one of them, on 
this occasion, as his countenance lighted up with the 
joy of recognition. But his graceful form is no more 
to meet your eyes. He has been called from the 
earthly labors, to which, as we all can truly testify, he 
was so assiduously devoted. In treading again, as we 
shall presently do together, those old halls where the 
light of knowledge and religion first dawned upon so 
many till then benighted minds, every object there, 
once so familiar, but now almost forgotten, will, upon 
being recognized as old acquaintances, serve to summon 
up a recollection of the benevolent face of the head- 
master, who, when those objects were gazed upon by 
you for the first time, was observant of the curiosity 
which they awakened, and took pains to turn its in- 
quisitiveness to good account, by those patient explana- 
tions which contributed so largely to the development 
of your faculties. 

“And now renewing, as | do with all possible cordial- 
ity, the welcome which it was my appointed duty to 
give, I will gladly cease to encroach upon the time 
allotted for the enjoyments, of which the occasion is, 
I trust, to prove fruitful for all who honor it with 
their attendance.” 
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This address was delivered in signs by Mr. Trist, 
and the ideas conveyed in spoken language by Dr. 
Gallaudet. 

The great event of the day was the Anniversary 
Oration. It was pronounced, in most eloquent signs, 
by John Carlin, M. A., of New York He was one 
of the first pupils admitted to the school, and is now 
well known to the deaf-mute community as one of the 
most talented and accomplished of their number. His 
address fully met the expectation of his friends. It 
was an able production, ably delivered; worthy the oc- 
casion and the man.* 

At the close of the address, the speaker announced 
that he had, with great pleasure, just learned that the 
reformatory measures so earnestly contended for, were 
on the direct road to final accomplishment; the directors 
having taken the initiatery steps towards the removal 
of the institution to the country, and also having agreed 
to ask the legislature for two additional years to the 
term of instruction allotted to State pupils. He could 
not do less than congratulate the board upon the wis- 
dom displayed by this course of action, and express 
his convictions that under such able management the 
present prosperity aud usefulness of the institution 
would long continue. 

Dr. Gallaudet very kindly translated the signs of the 
several deaf-mute speakers for the benefit of the hear- 
ing and speaking portion of the audience. 

After Mr. Carlin, Mr. Pyatt, one of the teachers, 
made a short address, in which he spoke of the 
characters and labors of the different men who had 
occupied the position of principal of the institution. 
In a very touching manner he recognized the debt 


*We regret that want of space compels | us to omit Mr. Carlin’s oration, which 
accompanies Mr. Brock’s report of the exercises. Its leading topics are a sketch 
of the history of the Pennsyivania Institution, with which are interwoven some 
of Mr. Carlin’s own reminiscences of the time when he was a pupil; and a forcible 
presentation of arguments in favor of removing the institution from the city to the 
country. and of extending the term of instruction from six years to eight or more, 
with an additional time for a high class.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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of gratitude owed by the deaf and dumb to these warm-heart- 
ed ind energetic philanthropists. He especially referred to 
the eminent services of Lewis Weld, and his remarks elicited 
awarm response from the older graduates who had 
been under the training of that distinguished  in- 
structor. The speaker made a proposition, which met 
unanimous approval, that a portrait of Mr. Weld be 
painted by Mr. Carlin, and presented by the former 
pupils to the institution. 

Mr. Pyatt was followed by another deaf-mute orator, 
Mr Steenrod, of Wheeling, Virginia. His speech was 
literally eloquence embodied in action. He is by no 
means a small man, and evidently possesses a soul 
which is no disgrace to his physical proportions. He 
had not seen the old institution for forty-one years. 
His mind was full of memories and his heart over- 
flowing with emotions. Never was the power of the 
sign-language, to express both ideas and _ feelings, 
better demonstrated. 

At the earnest request of many of the audience, 
the Rev. Dr. Wylie made a few remarks. He con- 
gratulated the company upon the happiness which this 
event in the history of their Alma Mater afforded; 
and also upon the great privileges which they, as a 
class, enjoyed, in consequence of the education which 
they had received. Being personally acquainted with 
many of the officers and instructors .of the institution, 
he was not at all surprised at the results here dis- 
played. They were only what he would expect from 
the character and ability of such persons. Especially 
could he testify to the Christian spirit and noble ex- 
ample of the oldest speaking teacher in the school, Mr. 
Benjamin B. McKinley, who has been for years, and 
still is, a faithful member of his church. 

In the evening the company, to the number of three 
hundred, consisting of deai-mutes, their friends and in- 
vited guests, assembled in the halls of the institution, 
and partook of a bountiful repast, prepared under the 
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care of Miss Kirby, the efficient and accommodating 
matron of that well-regulated and neatly kept establish- 
ment. No more need be said of the management of 
this part of the entertainment, than that everything 
was just as it should be. The feast was artistic and 
abundant, the delight and admiration of all present. 

Many of the directors added both to the dignity and 
pleasure of the occasion by their presence. Certainly 
they had no reason to regret the labor and care which 
they have bestowed upon the institution. Mr James J. 
Barclay, who for more than thirty years has held the 
position of secretary of the board, though laboring under 
a severe indisposition, could not resist the impulses of 
a generous nature to increase the happiness of others, 
by meeting and mingling with the former pupils. Mr. 
Fox, Mayor of the city, also contributed, by his presence. 
the company of an agreeable gentleman, and the assur- 
ance of good order. Ex-Governor Pollock, Rev. Mr. 
Jaggar, Dr. Turnbull, and many other eminent men 
from the city, participated in the festivities of the even- 
ing. Dr. Kerr of York, a former teacher, took occasion 
to renew his knowledge of signs, and to meet many 
of his old friends. 

One deed of benevolence deserves special mention. Owing 
to the large number present and the expense of pre- 
paring the entertainment, it was found impossible to 
admit the pupils to the supper. But, that there might 
be no disappointment on an occasion so joyous, Mrs. 
Richard D. Wood, a member of the “ladies’ committee,” 
furnished, from her own private purse, a_ bountiful 
supply of oranges and ice-cream for the pupils’ tables. 
For this act her name has been loaded with unspoken, 
but heart-felt, blessings. 

To me, one of the most pleasing features of the 
evening was to see the grateful feelings with which 
these people remembered their teachers. Cases were 
not rare in which their school-days had closed a 
quarter of a century ago. Time had thinned and 
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whitened their hair, and the cares of life had. plowed 
deep furrows down their faces; many were themselves 
the heads of families; but here they were all children 
again, and the instructor was saluted asa father. Mr. 
Pettengill was almost constantly surrounded by a 
crowd of his boys and girls, who with busy fingers 
related the many incidents of the school-room, and 
usually closed by soliciting an assistant to memory in 
the shape of a photograph. Tle also received several 
letters in which the writers expressed their regrets at 
not being able to attend the anniversary exercises, and 
still deeper sorrow at not being permitted to mect 
himself. They, too, requested pictures. But it was very 
evident that, while these little attentions tended to 
lighten his pocket, they performed the same pleasing 
oftice for his heart. Indeed, he had no occasion to 
complain of his share of the feast; for he received a 
bountiful supply of the richest rewards in store for the 
faithful teacher. 

Later in the evening the company repaired to the 
boys’ sitting-room, and witnessed a pleasing exhibition 
of a number of tableaux and plays. The most im- 
portant were “Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-figures,” arranged for 
the occasion by Mr. Trist. The characters were nearly 
all original, and intended not only to amuse but to 
instruct. “Napoleon the Little” made a very insignificant 
appearance, as he sat on his Sedan chair in front of 
Charlemagne; representing the first and the last of a 
great empire. “The Deaf-Mute Vagabond” was a 
character not altogether unknown in real life, but the 
hope is to be cherished that the lesson here taught 
may tend to decrease the number of such unwelcome 
spectacles. All the other characters were well-prepared 
and well-acted. Mr. Trist deserves great credit for his 
taste and ingenuity in the conception and management 
of the performance. 

About half-past eleven o’clock the exercises came to 
a close, and the company reluctantly dispersed. The 
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celebration was over. A day, the return of which few 
could reasonably expect to witness, had ended. Some 
took the night trains for home; while many lingered 
around their old school-rooms and _ play-grounds for 
nearly a week. 

To me, coming as 1 do from one of the newer in- 
stitutions, and with but a few months’ experience in this, 
many of the scenes were both novel and instructive. 
But gathering up all the facts presented, and divesting 
them as much as possible of the glittering show of 
romance, which must to some extent tinge the various 
exercises of an anniversary occasion, I am compelled 
to give my unqualified assent to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the Philadelphia Znguzrer, the next morning 
after the celebration: “We have not a more use- 
ful institution in Pennsylvania this one, 
and this fact was yesterday fully demonstrated.” 

The programme, throughout, was a grand success. 
To the committee of arrangements, Messrs. T. S. 
Roberts, Jas. J. Stevenson and William Cullingworth, 
all honor is due, for a faithful and eflicient discharge 
of duty. 

Such entertainments cost both effort and money. In 
raising the latter, the board of directors generously 
gave all needed assistance. The whole care and _ labor, 
however, was assumed by the literary association of the 
Philadelphia deaf-mute mission. This is a society which 
takes into its folds the pupils living in the city and 
vicinity, as they leave the institution ; and where, by mutual 
encouragement and friendly aid, they are led to seek 
still higher intellectual attainments and more relig- 
ious knowledge. As it has superintended the semi- 
centennial celebration of the institution, we may hope 
that the association and the institution will now go for- 
ward together, increasing in power and influence; and 
that the centennial occasion may find both still vigorous 
and active agents in the cause of humanity. 


THE CLERC MEMORIAL. 


BY EDMUND BOOTH, ANAMOSA, IOWA. 


The subject of a monument to the memory of Laur- 
ent Clere is now earnestly discussed, and efforts are 
made to give the discussion a practical result. The tend- 
ency of opinion appears almost wholly towards a monu- 
ment in the Asylum grounds at Hartford and opposite 
that of Dr. Gallaudet. I have all along had a different 
view, and I express it now with reluctance, because 
unwilling, in any way, to seem disposed to repress 
or contravene the natural feeling of admiration or 
gratitude which so many exhibit. And yet I think 
there is a better way. Let us look plainly at some 
things readily understood. 

Who built the pyramids, cut the Sphynx or raised 
Cleopatra’s Needle? There they stand, but by whose 
orders? And what was the object? We are in the 
dark, and can only guess. London and Paris have their 
monuments of Wellington, Nelson, the first Napoleon,* 
etc., and little is thought of the towering columns. 
We are more interested in looking at their bronze or 
marble features in the museums than at the stone or other 
shafts pointing to the sky. In our own country we find 
it difficult to collect enough money to build a monument 
except over a dead hero’s grave, and sometimes there. 
The unfinished Washington monument, in particular, is a 
monument of our own misdirected and momentary 
enthusiasm. 

Look at the philosophers and heroes of Greece and 
Rome. Where are their monuments? Arches and 
gates are named after them, but what impression do 
such make on the mind of the visitor? There is little 
sense in a mass or pile of stone, unless on the sum- 
mit is the head and face of the person in whose honor 
it was reared. Seats of learning, and students every- 


*This” was written before the mad of Paris Communists had destroyed the 
beautiful column and monument of the Place Vendome.—ED. ANNALS. 
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where, prize, and strive to procure, busts and statues 
of Socrates, Seneca, Plato, Cicero, Shakspeare, Milton 
and others, famous as men of letters or teachers of 
mankind. What do such seats of learning or such 
students care for a pile of stone labelled after this 
man, that or the other, unless beneath the pile is the 
grave of him whose memory it was designed to _per- 
petuate? Shakspeare’s grave is visited by thousands of 
his admirers. But a hundred monuments with his name 
thereon might be scattered over England and America, 
and they would be only ridiculous, unless capped by 
his bust; while this last would be an object of interest. 
and of study to each succeeding generation of growing 
youth. 

If a monument to Mr. Clerc is to be built, I venture 
to submit, hesitatingly, the question, whether it were 
not wiser to place it over his grave? A plain, chaste, 
monument, not gaudy, nor owtre, nor so extravagant 
as to throw all others into the shade,—such a monu- 
ment would be fitting to the place, the occasion and 
the man. But, better still, 1 would prefer a statue or 
bust, to be placed in the library of the Asylum. 

Let me put a question: Would not the former pupils, 
visiting their Alma Mater, and past and present pupils 
of other institutions and their teachers, making calls at 
the same place, be far more profoundly impressed by 
the sight of a bust or statue of Gallaudet, Clerc or 
Weld, than by a hundred shafts rising from the Asylum 
grounds? How we should once more, and half sadly, 
delight to view the kindly expressive face of Dr. 
Gallaudet, the earnest, strong and intelligent features 
of Mr. Clerc, and the placid but somewhat sternly 
honest physiognomy of Mr. Weld! These three busts 
would indeed be a treasure for the study of a century 
to come. That of Mr. Stone and others might be add- 
ed as deemed worthy. Is there no deaf-mute artist in 
the line of sculpture who is able to chisel them out of 
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marble? Is there no one with the peculiar talent re- 
quired to model them in plaster, to be transferred 
afterwards, to-the more enduring material? 


MR. J. S. HUTTON’S TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Primary Vocabulary and Phrase Book, for the Use of 
the Pupils of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Halitax, Nova Scotia. By J. Scott Hutton, Principal of 
the Institution. Halifax: James Bowes and Sons. 1861. 
16mo. pp. 70. 


Deaf-Mutes’ Question Book. By the Same Author. 
16mo. pp. 140. 
Elementary Exercises on the Four Simple Rules of 


Arithmetic. By the Same Author. Edinburgh: Printed 
by the Boys at the Deaf and Dumb Institution. 1857. 


1lémo. pp. 79. 

Elementary Arithmetical Exercises, Chiefly on the 
Provincial Currencies. By the Same Author. Halifax: 
James Bowes and Sons. 1866. 1é6mo. pp. 106. 


Arithmetical Tables. By the Same Author. 18 mo. pp. 20. 

Geography of Nova Scotia, with a Brief Introduction 
to General Geography. By the Same Author. Lalifax: 
William MacNab. 1869. 18mo. pp. 40. 

Elementary Course of Religious Instruction. By the 
Same Author. Halifax: James Bowes and Sons, 1860. 
12mo. pp. 48. 

The small and unpretending volumes named above 
are the works of the able and industrious principal of 
the Halifax, Nova Scotia, Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. They are all designed for the special use of 
the deaf and dumb; in fact, as is stated on the title- 
page of most of them, for the use of the pupils of the 
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Halifax Institution. Small as they are, they have 
evidently been prepared with no little labor. The book first 
named, for instance, contains lists of 1600 nouns,or phrases 
used as nouns, and 1400 of all the other parts of speech, 
together with from 800 to 1000 common phrases, 
making altogether not much less than 4000 expressions. 
These are chosen with direct reference to the practical 
wants of the deaf-mute, and are intended for the first 
two or three years of instruction. While they afford, 
without other aids, little help in the composition of extended 
sentences, they supply the pupil with this large number 
of useful words and phrases, which he can make of 
immediate service in the every-day affairs of life. 
The list of common phrases, including many of the 
idiomatic combinations of words which are apt to per- 
plex even the educated deaf-mute who is perfectly 
familiar with the rules of syntax, is of peculiar value. 


The Question Book contains between three and four 
thousand questions, upon a great variety of subjects, 
and including all the interrogative forms; beginning 
with such simple inquiries as, “What is your name?” 
and “How old are you?”, and comprising such as, 
“Wow is it that you are deaf and dumb, while others 
can hear and speak?” “Which do you consider the 
greatest misfortune—to be deaf and dumb, or to be 
blind?” There are no answers, any teacher of course 
being able to supply them in the cases where the 
pupil is at a loss. 


The Lessons in Arithmetic are prepared upon a 
principle, which we believe is a sound one: that the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, in all elementary studies, 
should be made auxiliary to his progress in the 
acquisition of language, which is the great object aimed 
at in his education. Mr. Hutton, in the preface to one 
of the books, well remarks: “It is quite possible, and 
indeed very common, for deaf and dumb children to 
be able to work exercises in all the simple rules [of 
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arithmetic,] without having the power of expressing 
in words the operations they are performing; but it 
will be generally allowed that this is a state of things 
by no means to be encouraged. * * * By adopt- 
ing this course, [that of furnishing the pupils with 
language to express all the arithmetical operations,] it 
is true, their apparent progress, for the first year or 
two, will be less remarkable than it would by pursu- 
ing the method referred to; but experience has proved, 
that the time and labor are wltimately more than 
compensated for, in the greater power the pupils thus 
acquire over both the language and the principles of 
arithmetic, as well as in the increased readiness and 
accuracy in calculation which such a training is certain 
to produce.” 

Other principles, too often neglected in text- books, 
have been observed in the preparation of these Arith- 
metical Exercises; but—we are glad, for the sake of 
the teachers and pupils of our own and other lands, 
to be able to say,—the Exercises themselves are adapted 
only to the schools of Nova Scotia. The currency of 
the United States is exceedingly simple, the table of 
Federal money being the easiest of the “tables of money, 
weights and measures” that the school-boy has to en- 
counter; the British system, too, if less regular than ours, 
is readily mastered, and is practically very convenient in 
the transaction of business, especially in the calculation of 
interest; but the unfortunate Nova Scotian has to learn 
not only these two systems, but a third one, made up of 
these two and those of the various provinces, more 
complicated than either, having the same designations 
as the British currency, but with varying values. For 
instance, there are six different kinds of pounds, worth, 
respectively, in United States money, $5., $4., $4.16, 
and $3.33, three of them being of the same value. 
So with shillings and pence. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that to many of these denominations 
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continually employed, there are no corresponding coins 
in circulation. 


The Geography, like the Arithmetical Exercises, is 
especially adapted to the use of Nova Scotia learners. 


The Course of Religious Instruction is designed for 
pupils of less than two years’ standing. As it differs 
in its plan and arrangement from either of the books 
used in imparting elementary religious instruction in 
most of the American institutions, we quote from the 
preface a brief statement of its contents. 

“The work is divided into four parts :— 

“Part I. treats, in a series of simple sentences, of such 
conceptions of God and of the Soul, and of such 
practical duties of morality and religion, as can be 
conveyed, through the medium of natural signs, to the 
minds of pupils of ordinary intelligence, during the 
earlier months of their course. It also embraces a_ list 
of the principal Scripture Names, each of which will 
form a subject for graphic and interesting pantomimic 
delineation; and by the time the pupil has gone over 
them all, he will not only have a _ considerable ac- 
quaintance with the leading facts of the Bible History, 
but will also be prepared to enter with advantage on 
the study of the Catechism in Part Second. Part First 
has likewise appended to it a series of questions 
which may be modified and extended at the discretion 
of the teacher. 

“In Part Il. the pupil has the facts, with which he 
is presumed to have been already familiarized, presented 
in a different form from that in which they were 
originally communica‘ed to him. In the first instance 
his ideas were associated with the natural signs; he 
will now learn to attach them to the words of the 
Catechism, and these again will form the basis of 
various additional exercises. 

“Part IL. consists of a Rudimentary Catechism, 
touching on the most important truths of revealed 
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religion, expressed generally in very simple phrascology. 
At the same time, it may be remarked that neither in 
this nor the preceding part has it been deemed neces- 
sary rigidly to adhere to such forms of construction or 
such expressions, ONLY, as may be supposed to fall within 
the scope of the pupil’s grammatical knowledge, or as he 
may be able to understand without assistance. It is 
believed that a general idea of the import of a 
sentence or phrase may safely be given, and then the 
sentence or phrase committed to memory, even when 
the pupil does not perfectly comprehend the force and 
relation of its several parts, or is unable to form for 
himself sentences and phrases of similar construction 
and application. Jmztation and repetition (frequently 
unaccompanied, in the earliest stages of mental develop- 
ment, with any very definite conceptions) seem to 
constitute the two great principles on which the ac- 
quisition of a living language depends. It is in this 
way precisely that the hearing child acquires a practical 
acquaintance with its mother tongue. Ideas and phrases 
are apprehended at first as concrete wholes; the exact 
signiticance of the several elements entering into their 
composition, and the nature of their relations to each 
other, form the subject of subsequent reflection. In the 
order of nature, synthesis precedes analysis. For these 
reasons the Compiler has not confined himself, through- 
out, to the extreme simplicity of style which character- 
ises the introductory portions of this work. 

“The Carrcneticat is here adopted in preference to 
the Narrative form, as having been found, in the 
Compiler’s experience, better adapted for elementary 
religious instruction. 

“Part IV. contains questions on the foregoing 
Gatechisms, printed without the answers, in order to 
serve as an exercise for the pupil in the recitation of 
what he has learned.” 

We cordially commend these books of Mr. Hutton’s 
to the attention of the teachers of the deaf and dumb. 
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While some of them are adapted only to the case of 
Nova Scotia pupils, and none of them, as Mr. Hutton 
himself would doubtless be the first to declare, meet 
all the wants of a teacher, they contain much that 
is valuable in itself, and much that is valuable in the 
way of suggestion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The National College—The Rev. Dr. Blaikie, of 
Scotland, who, with Dr..Arnot, was a delegate last 
year to the re-union assembly of the two branches of 
the Presbyterian Church in America, is now publishing 
in the Sunday Magazine a series of papers entitled 
“America and the Americans,” in which he gives the 
impressions of his visit to this country. The sixth pa- 
per, in the March number of this magazine, is devoted 
to a description of Howard University and the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; the sketch of the 
collegiate department of the latter institution being quite 
full and appreciative. “The object,” he says, “is well 
worthy of American enterprise, affording a very appro- 
priate sphere for energies that seem to find their very 
element in grappling with difficulties, and whose ambi- 
tion seems to be to accomplish more than has ever been 
done hitherto with materials that baffle all ordinary ef- 
forts..—He was impressed by one peculiarity in the 
compositions of the stu¢ents, to which we do not recol- 
lect that attention has previously been called. After 
saying that with them “the habit of observing nature 
seems to have been most assiduously cultivated, and 
great interest to have been taken in interpreting na- 
ture’s symbolical language,” he adds: “ But it is touch- 
ing to notice that, amid a great profusion of allusions 
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to the natural objects of sight, there is hardly one to 
the objects of hearing. The sounds of nature are a 
blank. Such words as ‘speech,’ and ‘tongue,’ and ‘ echo,’ 
may occur, but rather in their metaphorical than in 
their literal acceptation. * a There is no 
allusion to the gentle murmur of the sea- ripple, or the 
majestic roar of the angry waves—nothing even of the 
‘ poluphloisboio thalasses.’ It is just as well, tor, had there 
been, it would have indicated something like affectation; 
while the restriction of the illustrations to the objects of 
sight shows how well the compensating sense has been 
exercised, and how little, in such a case, the other is 
missed.”—The article also contains a brief sketch of the 
Pittsburgh Day-School. 


The Lowa Institution—The Towa State Register of 
Dec. 28, 1870, gives an interesting account of a visit to 
this institution, now established in its new and com- 
fortable quarters at Council Bluffs. We copy the para- 
graphs which describe the location and exterior appear- 
ance of the building. 

‘“Wending, fora mile or two southward from the city, 
around the base of the huge bluffs, one sees the top 
of the observatory, but the building itself cannot be 
seen until he arrives at the top of an impudent bluff, 
which inserts itself between his vision and the _institu- 
tion, which occupies a position some two miles from the 
city and just outside the corporation limits. It seems 
that nature here omitted a few links in the chain of 
bluffs that stretches in neighborly distance along the 
‘Big Muddy’ from away up in Dakota down into 
Missouri, thus forming a few hundred acres of as beau- 
tiful land as can anywhere be found. The grounds 
upon which the building is situated are ninety acres in 
extent, and slope gently to the north. The land was 
placed in the hands of the State as a gift by the citi- 
zens of Council Blufis. Through this tract flows the 
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clear water of Mosquito creek; and right here is the 
reason why the institution was not placed upon a more 
elevated site. The water would not come to the institu- 
tion; consequently the institution had to go to the water. 
As far as height and health are concerned, we call the 
site a very fair one, the low marshes and swamps 
mentioned by some of the State exchanges being no- 
where visible. As for trees and shrubbery, the place 
bears and must, of course, continue to bear for a few 
years, a rather barren aspect. During last season there 
were raised by the school on this ground 1,200 bushels 
of potatoes, and corn and vegetables in profusion. 

“The style of the building is the ‘Italian Romanesque,’ 
which, the Commissioners inform us, ‘combines strength, 
durability, comfort, elegance, taste,’ ete. There is a 
great deal of all the enumerated qualities displayed in 
the structure, yet all must deem it a misfortune that 
the legislative appropriations were not large enough to 
admit of more ‘elegance aud taste.’ There are now 
only the main building and right wing; the left wing 
will come with its necessity. The main building is 
120x56, and 66 feet, or five stories, high, exclusive of a 
creditable observatory, while the wing is 100x50. The 
basement is constructed of stone, and the building above- 
ground of brick, with stone windows, cornices, door-caps 
etc., wood being allowed only in the observatory and in 
window-frames, sashes and doors.” 


The Michigan Institution.—This institution has recently 
lost two of its teachers by death—Mr. P. N. Nicoles 
and Mr. L. D. Pomeroy. Neither of them, however, 
were actually in the service of the institution at the 
time of their death, they having withdrawn from it 
several months previously, on account of failing health. 
Mr. Nicoles is spoken of as a deaf-mute of remarkable 
ability. Mr. Pomeroy, a graduate of Hamilton College, 
was a teacher of much promise. 
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An Institution wn Oregon—Mr. W. S. Smith, a 
graduate of the New York Institution, and late a 
teacherin the California Institution, opened last year aschool 
for the deaf and dumb at Salem, Oregon. He has 
received a small appropriation from the legislature of 
the State and has entered upon the work of instruction 
with several pupils, thus laying the foundation of what 
will doubtless grow, one of these days, into a flourish- 
ing State institution. 


The Boston Day-School—Myr. A. Graham Bell, a son 
of Mr. A. M. Bell, whose method of teaching “ Visible 
Speech” was mentioned by Mr. Isaac Lewis Peet in 
the discussion upon articulation at the Indianapolis con- 
vention, is nuw engaged as an instructur in the Boston 
Day-School. The Hon. Dexter 8S. King, the founder 
of this school, writes us that Mr. Bell’s success in 
teaching articulation, according to his father’s system, is 
_very great. Mr. King believes that Mr. Bell has the 
true philosophical foundation for instruction in this de- 
partment. The Boston school now numbers forty pupils; 
there are four teachers besides Mr. Bell. 


A Day-School in Chicago.—Mr. D. Greenberger, formerly 
a teacher in the institution in Vienna, Austria, of which Mr. 
J. Deutsch is the principal, has been engaged for several 
months in teaching deaf-mutes in Chicago. The Board 
of Education of that city have provided him for this 
purpose with a room in one of the public schools. 
Mr. Deutsch, it is well known, is one of the most 
eminent and successful of the advocates of instruction 
by means of articulation, and Mr. Greenberger is his 
disciple. He informs us that his success in Chicago 
thus far is wholly satisfactory. 
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The Ulster Institution—The Belfast News-Letter of 
Dec. 15, 1870, contains an account of the annual meet- 
ing, the day previous, of the “Ulster Society for promot- 
ing the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and _ the 
Blind.” The annual report was read, showing the in- 
stitution to be in a prosperous condition. During the 
past year there were 147 pupils, of whom 109 were 
deaf and dumb. Resolutions were offered, and interest- 
ing and eloquent speeches were made by various 
distinguished gentlemen. The principal of this institu- 
tion, the Rev. John Kingham, is the author of a series 
of valuable text-books for the deaf and dumb, on lan- 
guage, geography, English history and the Scriptures. 
The most striking feature of the history and Scripture 
lessons, in distinction from other books of similar design, 
‘seems to consist in their having, at the bottom of each 
page, a table of definitions of all the new and difficult 
words introduced. 


The Indianapolis Convention—The “Proceedings of 
the Seventh Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, held at the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Indianapolis, Indiana, August 24th, 25th 
and 26th, 1870,’ making an 8vo. volume of 272 
pages, have: been published by the Indiana Institution 
in very creditable style. To all persons interested in 
the education of the deaf and dumb—both those who 
attended the convention and those who did not—this 
record of the proceedings must have great interest and 
value. | 


Monument to Laurent Clere—It is proposed by the 
deaf-mutes of America to erect a monument to this 
distinguished deaf- mute, and several organizations have 
been formed in different parts of the country for this 
purpose. The one which seems most comprehensive in its 
scope is the “ Clere Monument Association,” organized last 
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March, in Washington, D. C. This association is intended 
to be national in its character; it has nominated officers 
subject to the approval of future contributors to the 
fund, and apportioned the several states of the Union 
into suitable districts for auxiliary organizations. We 
have not space here to enter into the details of the 
plan; any one desiring further information can _ re- 
ceive it by applying to Mr. J. G. Parkinson, room 95, 
Patent Office, Washington; or to Mr. J. Burton Hotch- 
kiss, National Deaf-Mute College, Washington. An 
association previously formed for the same purpose in 
New England has determined to co-operate with the 
one in Washington, and has transferred to it the money 
it had collected. The Washington plan has received 
approval, subject to various slight modifications, trom 
different parts of the country, and auxiliary organiza- 
tions have been formed in Ohio, Illinois and Tennessee. 
The work of collecting subscriptions has begun, and 
is going on successfully. 

The “Fanwood Literary Association,’ of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, has also re- 
solved to engage in the erection of a monument to 
Laurent Clerc, “but for the present it will not be aux- 
iliary to any body already formed or to be formed.” 
It will, however, maintain a correspondence with other 
organizations, “with the view to forming an American 
Association.” This society has collected over five hun- 
dred dollars. 

A “Clere Monument Association” for New York, 
Northern New Jersey and Canada, was organized at 
Ithaca, New York, nearly two years ago, and at about 
the same time one was organized in Philadelphia for 
Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, and Delaware. 
The Ithaca Association has recently issued a call for a 
national convention to be held at Albany, N. Y., Aug. 
30, 1871. A meeting of deaf-mutes lately held in Boston, 
resolved to co-operate with the Ithaca Association. 
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We trust these various associations will all work to 
gether harmoniously for the common object which they 
have in view, and that, whatever plan of organization 
miy be adopted, the result will he the erection of a 
suitable memorial of some kind in honor of — the 
first deaf-mute teacher of deaf-mutes in America. 
We publish elsewhere in this number of the Annals a 
communication trom Mr. Edmund Booth, a graduate of 
the American Asylum, now editor of the Anamosa (Ia.) 
Eureka, in which he suggests the desirableness of show- 
ing respect to the memory of Mr.Clere by a bust or a 
statue rather than amonument. We commend his sensible 
suggestions to the consideration of the friends engaged 
in this work; the decision, however, as to the precise 
form and shape which the memorial shall take, may 
doubtless properly be left to a future time, when 
means shall have been collected. 


the necessary 


ITighly Educated Deaf-Mutes.—We found the follow- 
ing paragraph in the New York Tribune of Dee. 24, 
It, as we suppose, it refers to the brothers 
Moore, one of whom was formerly a pupil of the 
American Asylum, it is partly in error with regard to 
the elder. He is not dumb, and is not wholly deaf. 
The statement with regard to the younger brother, we 
are informed by some of his old associates at Harttora, 
is correct, and he fully deserves all that is here said 
of liim : 

“A correspondent relates a remarkable instance of 
perseverance and success under unusual deprivation of 
natural faculties. Two sons of a wealthy American 
gentleman, both dumb, and one deaf also, were sent to 
Europe for education, and both have succeeded wonder- 
fully. The elder, who is wholly deaf, passed through 
the rigid and extended scholastic curriculum of ILeidel- 
berg, acquiring ease and elegance in German and 
French, and a perfect understanding of Greek, Latin and 
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IIebrew, enabling him to pass an oral examination in 
those tongues with marked ability, and to receive, at 
the age of 28, the unusual honor of the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, in ‘addition to the usual degree of Master 
of Arts. The younger brother, though deprived of speech 
and hearing, has aiso achieved an equally remarkable 
success. Ie is now engaged in painting the ruins of the 
Alhambra, in Spain; the work, when finished, is to be 
placed on exhibition in this city.” 


A Deaf Legislator—The New York Evening Post ot 
April 25th says that there is in the German parliament 
a member so deaf that he can hear nothing whatever 
of the remarks of his fellow-members, but who never- 
theless takes an active part in the debates, replying to 
the attacks of his adversaries with remarkable readiness 
and effect. He is enabled to understand what is going 
on by the help of an associate, who sits at his elbow 
and reduces to writing every word that is spoken in 
the discussiuns. ‘The deat member is the learned his- 
torian Heinrich von Treitschke. 


A Deaf-Mute Frane-Tirenr.—The Schweizer Bote of 
Aarau, Switzerland, says:—“Our town has for months 
past been visited by extraordinary numbers of fugitives 
from the French civil population. Consuls and other offi- 
cials readily speak of Aarau as a good resort for the 
needy, and accordingly we have a number of necessitous 
persons to support in our town. Among the hundreds 
of cases of applications tor reliet to the secretary of the 
Aarau Aid Society, a case presented itself the other 
day, unique in its kind. A deaf and dumb couple from 
France begged for assistance on their journey to Zurich. 
The husband, now a civilian, was a few weeks ago 
in a corps of Francs-Tireurs, consisting of 400 deaf 
and dumb volunteers, commanded by an officer in the 
enjoyment of all his senses. Our deat and dumb friend 
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received a ball in the left leg, end fell into the hands 
of the Germans, by whom he was healed and then 
released. When he returned home he found everything 
in ruins, and accordingly he resolved to take his wife 
with him and go to Switzerland. The unhappy couple 
were assisted by our Aid Society and sent on to Zurich 
after they hed rested for two days and been well taken 
of at the Aarau Deaf and Dumb Institute. The 
deat and dumb Franc-Tireur’s story would hardly have 
been credited had it not been confirmed by his papers, 
and the investigations made in the Institute. To what 
a pitch things must have come in France, when they 
jead the deaf and dumb to battle!’ 


Discipline in Schools —A valuable paper with this title 
was read by Mr. J. S. Hutton, Principal of the Tlali- 
fax Institution, at a meeting of the Educational Asso- 
ciation of Nova Seotia, upon the 28th of December 
last. Mr. Ilutton, in this paper, treats especially of three 
systems of  schwol-discipline, “which may perhaps 
be regarded as involving the operation of all the prin- 
ciples that can be supposed admissible from the nature 
of the case.” These he characterizes as, first, “the Rule 
of Terror’—under which “the red, pur et simple, is the 
infallible panacea for every evil ;” secondly, “the Rule 
of Sentimentalism’’—which “proceeds on the assumption 
that moral force, and moral foree alone, should be em- 
ployed in the government of schools, ana that corporal 
punishinent or physical coercion in any form is improper 
and injurious;” and, thirdly, “the “Rule of Reason” 
which may be “summed up in the words of Solomon, 
‘Tie rod and reproof’ give wisdom.” It is this last 
theory which Mr. Hutton advocates, as sanctioned and 
inculcated both by revelation and by common-sense. The 
discipline of the schovl, moreover, he maintains, should 
be wholly in the hands of the teacher, who should be 
allowed to administer it in accordance with his own 
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judgment, untrammeled by the interference of parents, 
school-boards, or committees. “The teacher is surely 
entitled to the liberty enjoyed by the humblest artisan, 
the privilege of doing his own work in his own way.” 


Murder in the Hull [nstitution—The Hull (England) 
News of April 1st, contains a detailed account of a 
horrible murder committed by Charles Sleight, the 
principal of the Hull Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. The victim was Mrs. Maria Ilailstone, a deat- 
mute, the housekeeper of the institution. Sleight enter- 
ed her bed-room early in the morning, as she was 
beginning to dress, shortly after her husband had _ left 
the house to go to his daily work, and cut he: throat 
with a razor, nearly severing the head from the budy. 
Death must have followed a:most immediately. He then 
went to the police-station, and surrendered Inmselt as 
the murderer, but made no attempt to explain or pal- 
liate the act. It seems impossible to explain it except 
on the ground of insanity. Sleight who had formerly 
been a teacher in the Brighton institution, and had 
been in full but a few months, bad hitherto borne an 
irreproachable character. He was on the most friendly 
terms with Mrs. Hailstone and her husband. It does 
hot appear that there was any attempt at other violence 
to the decexsed than that above described. The fact 
that for a few days previous to the murder he — had 
complained of a trouble in his head, and had been 
under medical treatment therefor, seems to confirm the 
probability of his insanity. 

Mrs. Lailstone was twenty-two years of age, and had been 
married for cighteen months to a deat-mute, painter 
by trade. Both were persons of excellent character. 
The “institution” of which Sleight was principal, is not, 
we infer from some statements of witnesses at the in- 
quest, a  boarding-establishment for deat and dumb 
children, but a night-school for deat-mute adults. 

The jury of inquest found a verdict of “wilful murder” 
against Sleight, and he was indicted to appear at the 
York assizes for trial. 
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